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store from an easy-going, let- 
good-enough-alone father. The old 
fixtures, the cobwebs, the oil lamps 
—young Harvey could reconcile 
himself to them. But the ancient 
stock, stagnant for years, “got his 
goat.” 


“There’s one lot of shoes,” he told 
his banker, “that are 1905 models!” 


Harvey sought help. The bank was 
calling a loan, business was hope- 
less, the store was dying a natural death. 


“Put in an Irving-Pitt stock record,” was the banker’s 
first advice. “Find out what sells and stock your 
| shelves with it.” 


“Get the money out of your slow accounts receivable 
and your dead merchandise. Clear the way to make 
afresh start in your business. 


OUNG HARVEY inherited the 






~ He Finally Sold the 
1905 Models!” 





Ask your stationer or 
write today for a copy of 
ournew catalog-manual 

“Worth Keeping— 
Records That Talk.’ 


‘Dress up your store—and 
keep an accounting system 
that tells you where you’re 
going.” 


Harvey followed that advice 
—and his store is rated now 
as one of the best in town. 
Furthermore he knows just 
where he stands at the end of 
business each day, 


With Irving-Pitt Records That 
Talk, any merchant can keep 
a daily check on his business. I-P accounting systems 
are specialized for every business, every profession 
—plain, concise, minus all red-tape! Credit men rec- 
ommend I-P systems to slow customers! 


Ask your stationer or write us today for our new 
loose-leaf catalog-manual, “Worth Keeping—Records 
That Talk.” 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York 





Kansas City 
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Le George Elect. Co., Inc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Crown Furn. Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. Lieb 
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One Month’s 
Convictions 


(January, 1928) 


Obtained by the Credit Protection 
Department of the National 
Association of Credit Men 


Persons CONVICTED 


George Lieb 
Abraham Liebowitz 


Louis Oroshnik 
Harry Klein 

Jack Blum 

Benj. J. Werbitsky 


Isadore Gewertz 
Morris Gewertz 


Marks Lewy 


Cassius Rush 
Chas. Williamson 


Bert Lewis 


E. F. Barnes 
Samuel Frishman 
Albert Ginsberg 
Geo. E. Gasche 
C. P. Koenigsberg 
Henry Grayson 
Ralph Fairman 
Frank T. Keller 


Dave Brenner 
Harry Brenner 


Wm. B. Ragland 


CHARGE 


Concealment 
Concealment 
Use of mails to defraud 
Concealment 


Violation of Sec. 


Violation of Sec. 


Violation of Sec. 


Conspiracy 


Concealment 


Concealment of Assets 
Bankruptcy Act 


Vio. Sec. 215 


Vio. Sec. 


Vio. Sec. 29-B, B. A. 


Vio. Sec. 215 C. C. 


Vic he Sec. 
Act 


29-B of the Bankruptcy 


Alleged Vio. of Indiana Criminal 
Code 2951 


Forgery Conditional Sales Con- 


tracts 


Concealing assets from Trustee in 
Bankruptcy 


Forgery Conditional 


tracts 


Sales Con- 


SENTENCE 


1 yr. 5 mos. 
Suspended 


Thirty days 
Deferred 


Suspended 
probation 


sentence, Five years 


Deferred 


Deferred 
Deferred 


One year one day Federal Prison, 
Leavenworth, Kans., and fine of 


$1,000.00 


Thirty days County Jail, Harris- 
burg, Il. 

Thirty days County Jail, Harris- 
burg, Ill 


60 days Harrisburg Jail, Harris- 
burg, Ill. 


12 months Cohoma County Jail, 
sentence to be suspended during 
good behavior and to pay sum of 
$100.00 in lieu of costs in this case 


Fine $500.00 and cost 


The court fined subject $250.00 


in the 
S. Marshal, 


Sentenced for one hour 
Custody of the U. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Deferred pending Restitution 


12 mos. Cohoma County Jail sus- 
pended and to pay costs 


One to five years Indiana State 
Penitentiary, Mich. City, Ind, 
and fine of $100.00 and cost 


One to fourteen years San Quentin 
Penitentiary 


Two mos. imprisonment — each 
County Jail, Bellingham, Wash, 
$200 fine, each 


One to 14 years on each of 5 
counts; imprisonment in San 
Quentin Pen., 2 to be served con- 
secutively, the remaining 3 con- 
currently 


Suggestion: The above information will enrich your credit files! 
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New Ideas in Credit 
Department Mechanism 
advances in credit 


ERTAIN 
C technique may be traced di- 


rectly to the adoption of mechanical 
devices for the better keeping and 
analysis of records. Variations in 
the types of business carried on make 
it difficult to set up standard prac- 
tices for all. 

The CrepiIr MonrHLy in its de- 
scriptive articles regularly brings the 
experiences and methods of different 
types of companies or organizations 
to the Credit Manager. In its adver- 
tising columns it presents the most 
up-to-date equipment designed for or 
adaptable to Credit Department 
needs. Year after year improve- 
ments are made in existing machines 
and new devices are developed which 
effect savings of millions of dollars 
in time and labor. 

At the National Association of 
Credit Men Convention in Seattle, 
June 11-15, there will be staged for 
she credit fraternity’s benefit a Busi- 
ness Exhibit embodying the latest 


mechanical facilities. | Demonstra- 
tions will be conducted there by the 
advertisers of equipment in thé 


Crepit Montutiy. Individual me- 
chanical problems may be discussed 
with representatives of these manu- 
facturers without incurring obliga- 
tion. These representatives, in their 
wide experience, will be found able 
counsel. 

The site chosen for the Business 
Exhibit lends itself most favorably to 
comfort and accessibility and will 
enable the convention delegate to 
cover a great deal of ground in a 
minimum amount of time. 

This regular Convention feature 
furnishes constructive ideas useful in 
the administration of credits. 


Thos. O. Scheckell Now with 
N. Y. Adjustment Bureau 


HOMAS O. SCHECKELL 
has ‘been installed as first as- 
sistant to Manager Marvin W. Clark, 
of the New York Credit Men’s Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc. Mr. Scheck- 
ell received the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws in 1906 from Indiana Univer- 
sity, and was for 18 years with the 
Inter-Mountain Association of Credit 
Men, starting as field adjuster, es- 
tablishing its legal department and 
acting for six years as its general 
attorney. For the past five years he 
has been its Secretary-Manager. 
The Inter-Mountain Association’s 
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Adjustment Bureau handles 88 per 
cent. of the credit breakdowns of the 


a comprehensive grasp of all the ramifica- 
tions of credit, and his training plus his 
legal knowledge and ‘his splendid personal 
ity are largely responsible for the dignity, 
efficiency and success of our local organi- 
zation. 


inter-mountain territory. The Presi- 
dent of the Association, in a recent 
letter to Manager Clark said: 


“We heartily congratulate you in obtain- 
ing his services and also Mr. Scheckell on 
being chosen for this responsible position. 

“In ‘his official capacity, Mr. Scheckell 
has handled successfully thousands of Es- 
tates involving millions of dollars, and his 
records are so complete he is able to turn 
them over to the entire satisfaction of the 
Board and his successor in a few days. 

“By long and practical experience he has 


“We consider it a compliment to us that 

Mr. Sheckell is selected and he leaves with 
the unanimous esteem and best wishes of 
ail who have the pleasure of his acquain- 
tance. 
“Knowing Mr. Sheckell intimately and 
his unusual qualifications, we predict a 
bright future for him, and to the New York 
Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Inc., the 
satisfaction of knowing they made a wise 
choice.” 
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VERY CREDIT MAN KNOWS 


how much of the business of his house is done on 

credit extended to customers. His own house 

likewise probably enjoys definite merchandising 
benefits in buying on credit terms whenever it is advan- 
tageous to do so. 


Underlying all this is insurance, insurance against 
loss by fire, windstorm, hazards of transportation, and 
other contingencies which may reasonably be appre- 


hended. 


Properly conceived, insurance by no means merely 
provides indemnity after a loss. It is an essential in the 
business-building forces of credit. 


That is what insurance is doing for creditor and 
debtor alike, not only when a loss occurs, BUT ALL THE 
TIME. 


( JUFEN 
INSURANCE Co, 
# AMERICA 


Fire Tourist SprinklerLeakage Earthquake Explosion Marine 
Automobile Riot and Civil Commotion _ Registered Mail Tornado 


Incorporated in New York State 1891. Capital $5,000,000 


Total Assets January 1, 1928. . . $23,143,100 
Liabilities including capital.... 16,344,841 
Net Surplus 6,798,259 
Surplus to Policyholders 11,798,259 


HEAD OFFICE and EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Western Dept.: Southern Dept.: Pacific Coast Dept.: Marine Dept.: Cuban Dept.: 
CHICAGO, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCI NEW YORK CITY HAVANA 
BE. P. Hamilton, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. H. R. Burke, Mgr. John E. Hoffman, Mgr. Trust Co. of Cuba 
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ILHOUETTED against the sky, 
the massive dam holds back 

the imprisoned waters. A cloud 
burst — swollen streams pouring 
into the reservoir, at times put the 
dam to the test of unusual pressure. 
If it breaks, the result is destruc- 
tion to those who live in its shadow 
and have confidence in its strength. 


The Insurance Company is the 
dam which checks the many streams 
of disaster. The fortunes of those 
living under its protective shadow 
depend upon its ability to withstand 
not only the normal pressure of 
daily losses but also the excessive 
strain of unexpected disasters. 


The “America Fore” Companies 
with their huge assets, careful un- 
derwriting and years of experience, 
can well be trusted to stand any 
excessive strain. 


AMERICANEAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Ohe CONTINENTAL FiRSTAMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
PAUL L. HAID, President 
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CREDIT 


No. 4 


An Actual Adjustment 


Credit Manager’s Promptness Saves a Bad Situation 


Manager, 


of the Collins Manufactur- 

ing Co., walked into the of- 
fice of George Roberts, Credit 
Manager of the Murray Mills, Inc., 
and asked for a thirty-day extension 
on his account of $4,000. (Only the 
names used here are fictitious, the 
facts and figures actual.) 

Now George Roberts being a good 
Credit Manager had been watching 
the Collins account for some time, 
and was not surprised at the request 
for an extension. As a matter of fact, 
he had anticipated such a visit from 
Henry Collins, and had investigated 
not only the financial condition of the 
corporation, but also the individual 
responsibility of Henry Collins. 

He had found that aside from his 
investment in the Collins Manufac- 
turing Co., Collins was worth indi- 
vidually over $100,000. Roberts also 
knew that Collins was getting old, 
and that for the past two or three 
years he had devoted little time to 
the affairs of the corporation, and 
had depended almost entirely upon 
his son to run the business. 

The Credit Manager’s answer was 
short and to the point. If the Col- 
lims Manufacturing Co. could not 
pay the $4,000 today, Mr. Roberts 
would expect at least a $1,000 pay- 
ment, and the personal guarantee of 
Mr. Collins on the balance of $3,000. 
_ Mr. Collins explained that it was 
impossible to make any payment at 
that time, and that in view of the 
fact that he had personally loaned the 
corporation $55,000 during the past 
three years, he was absolutely unwill- 


H ENRY COLLINS, President 


By Marvin W. Clark 


N. Y. Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 





Marvin W. Clark 


ing to involve his personal estate 
further. 

Mr. Roberts insisted that before 
any extension could be granted, 
he would require an audit and a new 
statement of the corporation’s assets 


HIS true story shows, 
among other things, first 
that the time to call in the 
Adjustment Bureau is when 
the debtor requests an exten- 


sion; second that a survey, 
such as an Adjustment Bu- 
reau is competent to prepare, 
will often prove conclusively 
that the enterprise should be 
wound up. 





and liabilities. Mr. Collins stated 
that he did not feel justified in hav- 
ing Certified Public Accountants 
make an audit at that time, and fur- 
thermore the expense of such an au- 
dit would be an additional burden. 

At this time in the interview, Mr. 
Roberts called the New York Credit 
Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Inc., and 
asked that a representative come to 
his office immediately. The Bureau 
representative, after reviewing Mr. 
Roberts’ credit file and analyzing the 
corporation’s financial condition, as 
submitted by Mr. Collins, suggested 
that an investigation be made imme- 
diately by either Certified Public Ac- 
countants or the Bureau’s account- 
ants. 

Mr. Collins finally agreed to an in- 
vestigation by the Bureau Account- 
ants, at a cost of $16 per diem, with 
the understanding that the total ex- 
pense of the investigation would not 
exceed $150. Within five days the 
Bureau’s report was ready, and at the 
suggestion of the Bureau represen- 
tative, and with the approval of Mr. 
Collins and Mr. Roberts, a creditors’ 
conference was called and the state- 
ment submitted, which is reproduced 
herewith. 


It Was Obvious That Busi- 
ness Had No Future 

A careful study of the operating 
statement prepared by the Bureau 
showed conclusively that a continu- 
ation of the business was impossible 
without a substantial increase in the 
volume of sales and a reduction in 
costs and overhead. 








A glance at the Balance Sheet 
showed only $247,499.20 in current 
assets to meet liabilities of $258,- 
422.01, and that at least $50,000 in 
new capital would be required to 
meet maturing obligations. There 
was no basis for an extension, for 
creditors’ equity was being reduced 
every day. 

Mr. Collins was told that he must 
either raise sufficient capital to pro- 
tect this equity, and agree to the su- 
pervision of the business by the New 
York Credit Men’s Adjustment Bu- 


reau, Inc., until the business was 
put on a paying basis, and creditors’ 
claims substantially reduced, or else 
turn the corporation over to the cred- 
itors for liquidation by the Adjust- 
ment Bureau, under the supervision 
of a creditors’ committee. 

The Bureau’s report and analysis 
brought to Mr. Collins, apparently 
for the first time, the real condition 
of the corporation’s affairs. He asked 
the creditors for a few days to think 
it over, and consented to place the 
control in the hands of the Adjust- 


The Balance Sheet Prepared by Bureau 
ASSETS 


CURRENT 
Ne a rt a 
ee 
Interest Accrued on Notes Receivable... . 
Accounts Receivable: 


ASSETS: 


Due from Customers...... $155,337.08 
EERE A eee 29.00 
POD, ocunncussnons 10,558.53 
Less: 
Reserve for Loss on Bad 
I 20,516.16 
Reserve for Discounts... 3,106.77 


Inventory—Cost 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 
FIXED ASSETS: 


Furniture and Fixtures................+. 
Less—Reserve for Depreciation 


On ules 
Less—Reserve for Depreciation.......... 
TOTAL FIXED ASSETS 
PREPAID ITEMS: 
Insurance 
Interest 
Ee cto t en buchen bee heeccne 
Salaries 


Cee eee ee ewe eee eee eee esses eses 


TOTAL PREPAID ITEMS....... 


Salesmen’s Advances and Drawings...... 
Less—Reserve for Accounts Uncollectible. 


a oa nian se aw cdee ee 
TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


Notes Payable: 
ie Ee ee 
Employees 
Others 


eee eee eee eee eee ew eee ee ee eee 


Interest Accrued on Notes Payable 
Accounts Payable: 
Ne oo) 
A/C Receivable Credit Balances..... 
Due Officers of the Company for Salary 
Accrued Salaries and Commissions... 
Accrued Rent 


TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL 
‘Capital Stock 
te Bie a, Nets sip ha 


TOTAL CAPITAL 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


$ 113.96 
18,478.61 
16.61 
$165,924.61 
23,622,93 142,301.68 
86,588.34 
$247,499.20 
$ 7,839.03 
2,015.36 5,823.67 
2,650.00 
653.16 1,996.84 
7,820.51 
2,038.51 
53.45 
67.74 
256.60 
2,416.30 
3,549.97 
Sls es 
686.00 
$258,422.01 
AND CAPITAL 
$ 52,500.00 
15,000.00 
8,260.41 75,760.41 
2,135.84 
174,815.42 
101.30 
3,754.59 178,671.31 
—_ --- 494.08 
564.52 
$257,626.16 
60,000.00 
59,204.15 
795.85 
$258,422.01 


AUM 
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ment Bureau, pending his decision, 

In less than a week’s time Mr, (jy. 
lins appeared before a _ specially 
called meeting of the Creditors’ Com, 


mittee, and stated that after ce 


ring with his family and a legal aq. 
visor, he had decided to retire from 
business. 

He was convinced, he said, by the 
Bureau’s survey and report “WV 
business could not be made to pay 
without a complete reorganization 
and the active management of him. | 
self. His health failing, and his 
own personal means needed to insure 
a living for himself and family, he 
felt that no alternative was left by 
to retire and turn over the business 
to his creditors. 


Bureau Takes Hold 


The Bureau immediately took 
charge of the business through cor 
porate control. A competent repre. 
sentative of the Bureau thoroughly 
experienced in that line of business, 
under the direction of the Bureay 
Manager and creditors’ committee, 
set about the orderly, gradual liqui- 
dation of the business through con- 
tinued operation for a limited period 
of time. 

At the outset, the committee pre- 
dicted a recovery of fifty cents on the 
dollar; as a matter of fact, one mem- 
ber of the committee at the first meet- 
ing urged Mr. Collins to offer a set- 
tlement of fifty per cent. 

Space does not permit a recital of 
a detailed report of the Bureau’s ad- 
ministration. The results are what 
count, and that’s the moral to this | 
story. Creditors have already bes | 
paid seventy per cent. in dividends, ' 
and there is a sufficient cash balance, 
plus outstanding accounts now being } 
collected by the Bureau, to pay cred- 
itors another ten per cent., making 
an eighty per cent. recovery to gem 
eral creditors. 

Priority claims of several thousand 
dollars for accrued salaries and com- 
missions, taxes, rents, etc., were paid 
in full before any dividends wert 
paid to creditors. 


A Typical Case 


There was nothing unusual about 
this case from an adjustment stand- 
point. It is not presented for te | 
purpose of drawing the reader’s at 
tention to any extraordinary achieve 
ment by the Bureau, other than its 
ability to secure the creditors’ co-op 
eration, and to obtain for them in this 

(Continued on page 24) 
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_ by the HAT with speed records 
hat the | W broken almost every day in 

the air, on the race-track, 
and in the factory, the office nowa- 
M- | jays has to keep its foot on the ac- 
celerator in order merely to hold its 
lace in the Big Parade. The situa- 
tion reminds one of the Mock Tur- 
tle’s song: 





“Will you walk a little faster” said a 
whiting to a snail, 
d “There’s a porpoise close behind us, and 
he’s treading on my tail. 
y took} Thus speaks the Production De- 
gh cor- | sartment to the Sales Department, 
 Tepre- | the Sales to the Credit Department, 
roughly | the Credit to the Accounting Depart- 
usiness, f ment. And so it is that all along the 
Bureau line new equipment and methods are 
imittet, } constantly being devised to keep 
U liqui- F husiness in pace with the galloping 
zh con- | Twentieth Century. 
period | (Credit managers have found vari- 
ous means of speeding up the work 


€€ pref that moves along under their guid- 
; on the F ance. Sometimes an entire depart- 
€ mem- § ment reorganization is made; some- 
st meet- | times an old and successful system is 
r a Set- | simply made more readily accessible 
and useful. The latter is what hap- 
cital of | pened in the case of Lawrence & 
u’s ad- 


} Company, one of the best-known dry 
€ what | goods commission houses in the 
to this : United States. 


y beet | An installation of visible files to 
idends, } hold the credit reference cards has 
valance, | been the means of producing quicker 
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| than those which were used in the 
vertical file, but since there is so lit- 
tle wear and tear on them, as there 
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tive. The same entries are made on 
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By E. L. Boyd 


The most interesting thing about 
this visible file, however, is its com- 
prehensiveness. As explained by 
Mr. Steinmeyer, the cards contain 
all that in routine work is necessary 
for credit information and reference. 
Instead of a single card for each 
customer, there are two cards of dif- 
ferent sizes bound at the top with 
linen tape, as shown herewith, and 
tipped in between them a ledger 
paper form to give extra writing 
space. 

Compact Information 

On the bottom card, visible at a 
glance, is the customer’s name and 
address, his department number re- 
ferring to his credit folder which is 
numerically filed, his various agency 
ratings, the nature of his business, 
the terms on which he is sold, and 
his credit limit if any has been set. 

Above these data is the record of 
the customer’s orders, entering ac- 
cording to month of delivery rather 
than the date of the placing of the 
order. On this card a blank is left 
for any special notations under the 
heading of “Remarks” and another 
for the customer’s bank reference. 


TERMS 
DUN'S RaTine 
BRAD'’ST RATING 


A Credit Records System 


Speed, Accessibility and Economy Secured 


When an order comes in, one can 
ascertain in a moment from this card 
what future obligations the account 
has already incurred, which help de- 
termine action on the latest order. 


The top card of the set reserves 
two blanks for the entry each year of 
the customer’s quick capital and lia- 
bilities as indicated by agency reports 
and financial statements. But its 
principal purpose is to show the cus- 
tomer’s balance at the end of every 
month. A flip of the card makes pos- 
sible a comparison of the account’s 
balance with amounts not yet due. 
No assistant has to be called to as- 
semble this important sales and 
ledger information. 

Lift this top card, and another pic- 
ture of the customer’s account ap- 
pears. Here are shown not only the 
date and amount of every payment 
made by the customer from time to 
time but also the number of days be- 
fore or after maturity payment is 
made. Wherever the due date is an- 
ticipated, the bill discounted, the fig- 
ure is written in black ink; days be- 
hind are indicated by red ink. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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HEN a salesman, endeavor- 
W ing to find a market for his 

wares, confronts the pro- 
spective buyer, certain obstacles in 
the buyer’s mind appear to stand in 
his way of a consummation of the 
deal. 

For the buyer, his merchandise 
may lack the proper style appeal. 
Perhaps his offerings appear to be 
too far in advance of the season or, 
on the other hand, the peak of the 
consumer demand may have been 
passed. Finally, his price may be too 
high to be enticing. 

These obstructions to action that 
arise in the mind of the buyer as he 
considers the presentation of the 
salesman, are often comprehended 
within the single term, “sales resist- 
ance.” 

The buyer is pondering whether 
the prospect of future profits, repre- 
sented in the resale of the merchan- 
dise, justifies him in risking his cur- 
rent liquid funds. In such a situa- 
tion the salesman is tempted to bring 
into play his most powerful resist- 
ance breaker—time dating and credit 
extension. 

He may say: “If our styles seem 
lacking in inspiration, at least, Mr. 
Buyer, you will have time to find the 
less discriminating user of this mer- 
chandise before settling with us.” 
“If you believe the season is too far 
advanced, at least you may play with 
the subsiding demand with impunity, 
for we are offering to hold the bag.” 
“If you consider that our price is 
high, remember we are not asking 
you to pay cash.” 


Credits Suffer 


With these insinuations may the 
salesman thrust aside the mental re- 
sistance of the buyer and obtain the 
order. Thus may the sins of mer- 
chandising ‘be visited upon credits, 
even unto the third and fourth sea- 
son thereof. And so great is the 
power of this appeal, that few con- 
cerns have found it advisable to per- 
mit it to remain unrestricted in the 
hands of the salesmen. 

Strange as it may seem, the build- 
ing up of sound credit policies has 


By Raymond E. Bell 


HIS is the fourth article 

in the series on credit 
engineering by the president 
of Raymond E. Bell, Inc., 
management engineers, Fisk 
Building, New York. 

Mr. Bell, a former credit 
manager and adviser to credit 
departments, has been invited 
to address several local or- 
ganizations of credit men. On 
February 28 he spoke to the 
Houston Association on the 
Relations of the Credit Man- 
ager to Coming Business 
Changes. He argued that the 
Credit Manager should in- 
form himself on all phases of 
merchandising. 





often received only desultory consid- 
eration from management until lia- 
bilities have reached the stage of real 
jeopardy to financial standing. Then 
arbitrary methods are suddenly ap- 
plied and, with the horse stolen, the 
barn door is locked and barred so 
securely, that even if recaptured there 
is real difficulty in returning him to 
the stable. 

Then it is that, with a real emer- 
gency to be grappled with, rigid 
regulations are established over 
credit extensions. They are even ap- 
plied indiscriminately. They are 
held inviolable. Sales resistance is in- 
creased. Volume suffers. Unab- 
sorbed expenses put in an appear- 
ance. Even the actual costs of credit 
operations themselves are unduly 
piled up. A serious risk of mount- 
ing credits, with impaired financial 
standing, is promptly transferred to 
an equally serious risk of mounting 
expense ratios, exerting their sinister 
influence upon the monthly profit and 
loss. One misfortune after another 
throws its depressing weight upon 
the shoulders of a management which 
neglects to treat credits with fore- 
sight and weigh carefully, in advance, 
the balancing relations between cred- 
its and sales. 

Why should violent collisions oc- 
cur from time to time between cred- 
its and sales? There are those, in 
fact, who look upon them as mere 
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Credits and Sales 


Dangers of Using Terms to Overcome Sales Resistance Ali 


incidents and consider such g 
and unexpected turns as unavoidabk 
accompaniments of the subdivisiq, 
of management. But must we accey 
as inevitable disorganizing forces oj} 
this character, when we proceed tp 
organize? Apparently we are her 
face to face with the very heart 9 
management. 


Going Too Far 


The conception is advanced by ji. 
ologists that every living thing car. 
ries within itself the seed of its own} 
destruction. It is quite possible tp 
observe a similar tendency at work 
among methods and policies in bus- 
ness. Sooner or later the best ideas 
or the most valuable policies reach 
a point in their application wher 
they show signs of breaking down, 
carrying everything with them into 
a general ruin in the same way as a 
unusual development of a habit ora 
dwarfed and baffled function may 
work ill upon the human system. 

It is well to keep in mind that noth- 
ing is so fundamental as change, 
nothing surer to happen than a new 
set of conditions. It follows, there- 
fore, that credit policies, along with 
all others, must be continually 
watched and guided by management 
with farseeing intelligence, if th 
ship of business is to proceed sue: 
cessfully along its trackless ocean. 


\ 
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Unfortunately, in an emergency} 


the executive is inclined to search for 
a rule-of-thumb as an easy solution. 
Rule-of-thumb may be defined asa 
method which, it is believed, can k 
applied arbitrarily, without know- 
edge or understanding, and obtain the 
desired result. The compass that de 
scribes a circle, for example, wil 
without change divide the circumier- 
ence into exactly six parts. But what 
particular good is this knowledge 
without equal understanding of how 
to utilize the principle. 
Rule-of-thumb specifies that if 
credits are carefully restricted, 
losses on open accounts will be 1 
duced. That is all very good; and 
at the start such a policy brings & 
cellent results. Some heavy loss 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Building Largely on Credit 


Nce| Alice Foote MacDougall Achieved Amazing Success 
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Mrs. MacDougall Says: 


Never run into debt unless 
you see plainly a way to get 
out again. 

Never borrow if you can 
possibly avoid it. 


If humanly possible pay 
back a loan before the ap- 
pointed time. 





GALL studied these preach- 

ments against loose credits 
and abuses of credit as a child and 
made them her creed when, at the 
age of 40, she was forced to shoulder 
the entire support of her three small 
children and herself. She was sick, 
she had no business training or busi- 
ness knowledge of any kind. She 
had had a thoroughly conventional 
youth, without business contacts. 
Her entire capital was $38 when she 
decided to enter the roasted-coffee 
business. 

Today, 20 years later, the wealth 
of Alice Foote MacDougall is com- 
puted in millions. She is the owner 
of a thriving coffee business and a 
chain of lucrative restaurants in 
New York City; her credit estab- 
lished beyond doubt. 

The story of her amazing business 
success is in effect a credit story. 
Each phase of expansion chronicled 
in her autobiography, just published, 
was made possible by discriminating, 
conscientious use of credit. Now at 
the pinnacle of prosperity, Mrs. Mac- 
Dougall discounts her bills and 
preaches constantly. against loose 
credits. Even when she was utterly 
inexperienced in business, she 
grasped from the very beginning 
these principles of sound credit. 

Mrs. MacDougall says that she 
chose the coffee business because it 
was clean and self respecting. Her 
husband had been identified with the 
coffee business as a jobber, dealing 
i green coffee only. She had sug- 
gested that her husband distribute 
toasted coffee direct to the consum- 
et. He had laughed at the idea; but, 
When necessity demanded an income, 
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By M. R. Allison 


she believed that the roasted coffee 
business might provide a means of 
livelihood. 

She rented a tiny office for $20 a 
month. With a printed letterhead 
carrying “A. F. MacDougall, 129 
Front Street, New York,” she was 
ready for the fight. 

The men in the coffee district 
laughed at her and “gave her six 
months.” No bank would give her 
credit; she was ill and had no busi- 
ness experience. Failure seemed in- 
evitable. 

To make possible the first pur- 
chase of coffee, a personal friend, J. 
Noah H. Slee, offered to guarantee 
the amount of $500 to be repaid 
within a year’s time. Mrs. Mac- 
Dougall got out 500 letters to friends 
and relatives. “Will you buy your 
coffee from me and, if you like it, 
speak of it to your friends?” she 
asked. Thus began the business that 
she admits is worth millions today. 

“I established for myself basic 
principles,” declared Mrs. Mac- 
Dougall to a Crepit MonrTHry 
representative. “I would ask no fa- 
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vors. I would buy nothing without 
the immediate prospect of being able 
to pay for it. I would never buy any 
thing until I had to. One large 
packing box served as my desk, an- 
other as my chair. I was the owner 
of the business, its stenographer, 
typist, errand boy, book-keeper, ship- 
ping clerk and receiving clerk.” 

Gradually A. F. MacDougall be- 
came established. Her sales letters 
pulled. People knew she sold good 
coffee at a reasonable price. In three 
months she paid back her 12-months’ 
loan. 

When she had been in business a 
few months she found it so very dif- 
ficult to carry on with no capital that 
she determined to borrow some. She 
explained the situation to a friend, 
Mr. Spalding, who sent the auditor 
of A. G. Spalding & Co. to verify 
her statements. Finding the books 
correct, he and William Barbour 
guaranteed her credit up to $1,000. 

“This proved an ineffable boon 
when people didn’t pay their bills 
and my own matured,” declares Mrs. 

(Continued on page 23) 





WHERE A MILLIOoN-DoLLaR BusINEss STARTED 


“The Little Coffee Shop”. 


From “Alice Foote MacDougall—The Autobiography of 


a Business Woman,” published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 












The Credoscope 


Executive Manager, Secretary and Treasurer, National Association of Credit Men 





Eyes to the West! 


ISTORY has pointed out that 
H the Star of Empire Moves 

West. For a great many 
centuries civilization and industry 
hovered about the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Somewhat later the power 
of the Greeks secured the evasive 
Star of Empire, located it in Grecian 
cities, where it remained long enough 
to give the world a splendor and 
glory that have never been surpassed. 
Then this power moved on succes- 
sively to Rome, to Venice, Genoa, 
and other Italian cities, which in time 
became great centers of culture, trade 
and wealth. 


Two great events marked the pass- 
ing of the cities of the Mediterra- 
nean, the passing of world trade out 
through the Straits of Gibraltar and 
north to the shores of another great 
sea, that today competes with the en- 
tire world for commercial supremacy. 
One of these events was the estab- 
lishment of the Eastern trade routes 
by the Mohammedans, an _ event 
which was destined to change the 
commercial center of the earth; the 
other was a Lindbergh of the Fif- 
teenth Century, who established a 
frontier line more than 3000 miles 
to the west. 


In the meantime many changes of 
world consequence had been taking 
place. Galileo and the telescope had 
toppled over a mass of ancient su- 
perstition, extending the boundaries 
of human vision; the compass had 
made it possible to establish definite 
lanes in the sea and reduce the perils 
of navigation; modern languages, 
such as Italian, French, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, German and English were 
being defined, giving the world the 
means of a national expression and 
a common thought; the art of print- 
ing was developed which made it pos- 
sible to spread learning and create a 
common interest; the co-operative 


By Stephen I. Miller 


ownership and cultivation of land 
gave way to private property, laying 
the foundation of individualism and 
initiative in business; the rediscovery 
of gunpowder helped to break down 
feudal castles and thus tended to rid 
the world of the retarding influence 
of feudalism; the tyranny of terri- 
torial lords was supplanted by the 
growth of national power; the dome 
of the cathedral was replaced by the 
spire; flying buttresses and glass 
made it possible for light to penetrate 
medieval shrines; the solemn colors 
of the painters which remained as 
an emblem of the past were followed 
by the brilliant hues of the new age. 

The dark ages had passed and mod- 
ern history dawned with a new 
power, with a vision broad enough 
to reconstruct the world, with an en- 
ergy that characterized the re-dis- 
covery of the individual mind. It 
was natural that all institutions would 
have to stand or fall in the light of 
the new interpretation. 


Confused Wealth and Money 


Spain was one of the first nations 
to send out her pioneers. In the 
course of time France and England 
followed. These early trail blazers 
did not differ much from the men 
who in our day penetrated the gold 
fields of California, Australia, South 
Africa, Alaska and Nevada. They 
were the victims of an economic er- 
ror that is common to men. In a 
word, they confused wealth and 
money. 

As a result the early discoverers 
were interested in gold and silver and 
not in the development of the coun- 
try discovered. The new world sent 
back its treasure ships which were 
awaited by the pirates of the sea. 
Laws were passed that made it a 
crime to export the precious metals; 
imports were frowned upon as con- 
stituting a demand for gold and sil- 
ver and colonies were subjected to 
grievous restrictions in the estab- 
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ration penetrated the adjacent 
jinterland; another = generation 

d over the Allegheny Mountains 
and settled in the Ohio River Valley ; 
and still other generations opened up 
the trails of the West. 

There are a few fundamental 
economic conditions that determine 
the movement of population and the 
location of industry: 

(1) Land is a primary condition 
for agriculture providing it has ac- 
cessibility to the proper markets. Lo- 
cation and fertility create the basis 
for farm values. However, for in- 
dustrial sites, land value plays a rela- 
tively unimportant role. Industries 
do not move to the South and the 
West because sites are cheap. There is 
plenty of available space in New Eng- 
land or in the vicinity of New York 
City that is sufficiently low priced for 
factory purposes. It is true that the 
location of a piece of land may have 
climatic advantages that are reflected 
in wages or in the process of produc- 
tion. Asa rule land is not a primary 
economic factor in the location of a 
plant. 

(2) Capital has always been an 
adventurer and in many instances it 
isa vagabond. There is no economic 
force more foot-free than capital. It 
readily moves to foreign countries, as 
is evidenced by the billions of Ameri- 
can capital invested abroad ; it can be 
transferred by the scratch of a pen 
or a word on the wire; it knows no 
state boundary lines, recognizes no 
political party or any social preju- 
dices; it goes where interest rates are 
highest, providing security is equal. 
Capital flows out of the financial cen- 
ters reaching the industrial frontier 
—if the stability of governments, 
laws and economies justifies its flow. 
An untried industry and a new loca- 
tion will meet resistance only to the 
extent that it is necessary to fortify 
every possible risk. Though an un- 
important force, capital is not a pri- 
mary force in the location of indus- 
try. The presence of vast capital in 
the East cannot hold industry there, 
providing economy clearly dictates a 
change of location. On the other 
hand, the absence of capital in a given 
locality does not mean that financial 
resources will fail to be forthcoming 
when economic conditions clearly in- 
dictate its profitable employment. 

(3) Labor is one of the basic fac- 
tors in the location of a plant. Of 
course, it is possible to move labor 
from one place to another, but it is 
extremely difficult. It is not merely 


a question of wages, but one of skill. 
In parts of the South the wage level 
may be considerably lower than in 
many other parts of the country; 
however, high wages do not always 
mean high productive costs. Iit is the 
amount accomplished in a given time 
which is important. Sometimes the 
lowest paid laborers are the high cost 
producers. The whole question de- 
pends upon the amount of skill, ini- 
tiative and team work involved. Even 
if it be true that the net price of 
labor is lower in one section than 
another, this differential is apt to be 
temporary. It did not take the low 
wage labor of Europe very long to 
recognize the full strength of their 
bargaining power in the United 
States. If unorganized it will not re- 
quire much time before organization 
develops. Wage scales tend to equal- 
ize. Labor legislation is also likely 
to follow the lines laid down in the 
older industrial states. As a matter 
of fact many laws relative to em- 
ployment do not constitute a long run 
burden upon industry. The trend of 
wages is apt to be up in the South 
and down in New England. As much 
to the contrary as it may seem, the 
transition of industry to another sec- 
tion upon the’ lone economic argu- 
ment of lower wages, is likely to be 
hazardous, even though unskilled 
labor be employed. Lower standards 
of living are temporary and quickly 
pass into history when an increased 
demand for labor occurs. 

(4) Markets must be regarded as 
one of the crucial tests of a well lo- 
cated industry. Economists have 
often put forth a law that industry 
tends to back up toward the source 
of raw material. Many plants must 
be close to the supply of materials, 
others must remain very close to the 
market for the finished products, still 
others have a greater latitude of lo- 
cation choice. From the point of 
view of markets, a study must be 
made of the cost of the materials in 
and the finished product out. That 
point which in the light of these two 
market movements represents the 
lowest total cost, is most economical. 
However, changing transportation 
rates and markets may upset the en- 
tire calculation. 

(5) There was a time when. power 
had to be given careful consideration. 
Today the availability of power is 
much more elastic than a generation 
ago. Not only is there a greater va- 
riety of power, but a greater range. 
Industries no longer have to seek 
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power sites. There is a difference in 
the cost of power in the East, West 
and South, but this outlay is one of 
the smallest expenditures of indus- 
try and therefore the difference in 
costs is not vital. 


(6) One of the most important 
adjuncts of modern machine produc- 
tion is the proximity of all those by- 
products, machine shops and supple- 
mentary parts so important to the 
continuity of business. In this re- 
spect the older community has a dis- 
tinct advantage. 


(7) Taxes in newer communities 
may be lower than in older ones, but 
low taxes are generally temporary. 
As a state increases its factories, so 
it increases its population, which in 
turn means more public improve- 
ments. 


The Star of Empire 


Thus the Star of Empire is little 
more than the spread of economy. 
Eventually people and _ industries 
must seek new pastures. Population 
concentrates, rents increase and the 
cost of commodities rise; transporta- 
tion rates change; new markets are 
created and the former locality is at 
a disadvantage. Not even industrial 
glory can remain permanent. The 
ruins of commerce, castles and cathe- 
drals bear witness to the fact that the 
Star of Empire is not a fixed star. 


This Credoscope has been written 
in the hope that a new interest and 
vision may be enjoyed by the Credit 
Manager who attends the forthcom- 
ing convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men to be held in 
Seattle the week of June 11. 


Much will be said of the moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers, geysers, glaciers 
and forests of the West. An appeal 
might be made to the East and South 
to become the guests of the men who 
have so often come thousands of 
miles to help make Eastern conven- 
tions of the Association a success. 
An even broader appeal might be sent 
out to every credit manager located 
anywhere to get behind his own pro- 
fession in order that its opportunity 
may be enhanced and its destiny 
guided. 

This article simply calls your atten- 
tion to the star of industrial empire 
—to the trail over which nations have 
passed—to some of the causes for 
the movement of people and busi- 
ness—to the West, destined to as- 
sume its full share of industrial do- 
minion. 
























































Instalments in England 


Effect of System is Subject for Lively Discussion 


By Howard T. Lewis 
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R. LEWIS contends that 
(a) instalment selling; 


(b) hand-to-mouth bwying and 
(c) simplification are closely re- 
lated problems. 





RECENT writer in the 
A Economist, of London, in 

reviewing a book which 
undertook to analyze the causes of 
American productivity, made the fol- 
lowing statement: “There is occa- 
sion enough for the multitudinous at- 
tempts at analysis, stimulated by the 
popular belief that American economic 
conditions can, given the understand- 
ing and the will, be successfully re- 
produced on this side of the Atlantic. 
.... In all probability, such be- 
lief has already borne fruit.” This 
statement was not made with any 
reference to the more or less heated 
debate now being waged concerning 
one of England’s credit problems— 
that of instalment credit. It is, nev- 
ertheless, quite applicable to that sit- 
uation. 

A tlumber of factors have contrib- 
uted to the consideration, by Eng- 
lish merchants and bankers, of instai- 
ment selling. Of several causes, one 
is the very fact mentioned above, 
the very substantial growth of this 
method of financing sales, not alone 
in the United States, but in the Brit- 
ish colonies, such as Canada and 
Australia. A second has been the 
search, in a time when trade was none 
too good, of some means of stimu- 
lating business. Perhaps a third may 
be found in the condition referred to 
by Frederick Hyde, joint managing 
director of the Midland Bank, in his 
inaugural address as President of the 
Institute of Bankers, when, as re- 
ported last December, he “took as 
his theme the problem of further ex- 
panding banking accommodations so 
as not to impede the development of 
the incipient trade revival.” It may 
well be that consumer credit was not 
in his mind ; but parts, at least, of his 
discussion reveal an underlying con- 
dition not to be overlooked. Thus, 
“Bank advances, already over 54 per 
cent., were not susceptible of further 


expansion. Bankers as prudent men 
should look around and see what 
other streams can be tapped to en- 
able them to continue the assistance 
which industry properly looks to them 
to afford.” His answer to this prob- 
lem was to increase deposits through 
the encouragement of thrift and the 
larger use of banks. It would be in- 
teresting to speculate as to why he 
did not mention the vast amount of 
hitherto untouched resources lying 
so largely dormant in the form of 
consumer credit. The implications 
and ramifications of this idea provide 
fertile ground for thought. 


Instalments a “Drug” 


But whatever the causes of this 
newly awakened interest, the in- 
creased attention that is being given 
to the question is beyond doubt. The 
particularly interesting series of dis- 
cussions now appearing in the Statist 
of London is but one evidence of 
general concern. The English atti- 
tude, quite naturally, is divided. A. 
M. Samuel, one time Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Overseas Trade De- 
partment, says, thankfully, “We are 
doing our trade without the drug, the 
dope of the instalment system for 
the increase of the sale of non-pro- 
ductive luxuries.” To which “A. 
A. B.” replies in the Evening Stand- 
ard, “But crashes have been due, not 
to the extravagance of the small peo- 
ple, but to the reckless speculation or 
overproduction of the big interests” 
—a statement that is probably true, 
but rather beside the point when one 
recalls that until the present, no 
country has ever had a volume of 
small consumer credit large enough 
to be of any considerable weight. 
The Board of Trade Journal, of 
London, referring to the “cash-order 
system” in Australia, a form of in- 
stalment credit, says, “There can be 
hardly any doubt that it has led to 
an over-extension of credit.” It goes 
on to say that the real test will come 
later. So, in the same vein, the 
Statist, six months ago wrote, “It 
seems to be characteristic of what are 
loosely called ‘new countries,’ having 
in mind regions rather than political 
divisions, that credit standards are 


not adhered to with unfailing rigor 
Taken as a whole, the longer settle 
sections of the country seem to hays 
achieved more in this direction thay 
the more recently developed states o, 
areas.” It then goes on to say, “Thy 
resistance of the credit machinery ;; 
going to be tested soon beyond ql 
possible doubt. The utmost ingeny 
ity in extending the instalment sys 
tem cannot prove successful unless 
industrial productivity can be kep 
at the best levels yet attained an 
price levels prevented from serious) 
declining.” J. Gibson Jarvie, of th 
United Dominions Trust, Ltd. ani 
one of the “pioneers in hire-purchag 
finance” in England, says, “One le- 
son we must take to heart in this 
country in the development of the 
system is that merchandise which is 
rapid in depreciation, or become 
relatively extinct as regards value, 
should not be permitted within the 
scope of commodities disposed of on 
hire-purchase terms.” * 


An Old Story for U.S. 


These opinions, and the arguments 
behind them, have a familiar ring to 
the American who has followed the 
discussion here. We have heard them 
all before. Yet it would be well both 
for ourselves and others to recal 
very definitey that this movement is 
in the developmental and experimen 
tal stage. Professor Seligman’s re 
cent two volume analysis [reviewed 
in the January Creprr Monraty| 
gives the best picture to date; butit 
is very far from being the last won 
on the subject, and no small partot 
the argument will require some prety 
severe testing in the crucible of ft 
ture experience before it can be ger 
erally accepted. 

Quite aside from what has bee 
said, it is high time that someone 
made a careful analysis of instalment 
buying in its broader relation to some 
related business trends. The dew 
opment of hire-purchase in _. 
must meet English conditions, 
modified by them. Here in tit 
United States, it should have bee 
apparent long ago that instalment 
selling is but one of several very pre 

(Continued on page 28) 
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33rd Annual N. A.C. M. Convention 
Dn Seattle, June 11-15, 1928 


Tentative Program for Convention 


Monday Afternoon, June 11 


OPENING SESSION 
Eagles Auditorium 


SET sett] 




















M to have 2:00 Musica ProcRaM. 
ction thay 2:30 Cay To Orper. 
1 stat William H. Preston, first Presi- 
€S 0; dent, 
Say, “The National Association of 
chinery js Credit Men. 
; 2:35 INVOCATION. 


yond alj 
st ingeny. 
MEnt sys, 
| De kepy 


uined anj 


Rev. J. Ralph Magee, 
Pastor, First M. E. Church, 
Seattle. 
2:40 PRESENTATION OF GAVEL 
to President Gruen by William 
H. Preston. 
2:45 GREETINGS TO CONVENTION. 
F. D. Rock, Vice-President, 


seriously : : 
ie, of th Western Div., N. A. C. M. 
7 : O. L. Woods, President, 
Ltd., and Seattle Assn. of Credit Men. 
-pure J. J. Hayes, Chairman, 
‘On has General Convention Committee. 
eles. E. H. Hatch, President, 


Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 
Honorable Bertha K. Landes, 
Mayor of Seattle. 
Honorable R. H. Hartley, 
Governor of Washington. 
3:30 ReEsPoNSE TO GREETINGS. 
J. H. Scales, Vice-President, 
Central Div., N. A. C. M. 
“Seattle is a vacation 3, F, Wood, Vice-President, 


land as well as a conven- > ° 
tion city,” says Curtis A. Eastern Div., N. A. C. M. 


t in this 
it of the 
which js 
becomes 
ds value, 
ithin the 
ed of on 







‘ bed « Sn oe 3:45 IntTRopucTIONs oF GUESTS 
“a ' y ion e ° x . 
}, A i ; a month’s vacation, and get by President Gruen. ; 
. to know the Northwest. 3:50 J. H. Tregoe, former Executive 
Suments Manager, N. A. C. M. will in- 
I ring to troduce Stephen I. Miller. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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PP) PHOTO BY HILEMAN 


JosEPHINE LAKE AND GRINNELL GLACIER Great Northern. 


A symphony in water, rock and foliage in Glacier National Park. 


An IrrRIGATED WHEaT Frecp, MONTANA C. M. & Sh P 
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GLAcIER NATIONAL PARK Great Northern. 


Iceberg Lake, a miniature polar sea, even in warm Summer days. 





OvutTLook Across THE GRAND CANYON FROM GRANDEUR POINT Santa Fe. 
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(Continued from page 15) 
:55 ADDRESS. 
Stephen I. Miller, Ex. Mgr., 
National Association of Credit 
Men. 
4:25 ANNOUNCEMENTS AND APPOINT- 
MENT OF COMMITTEES. 
AWARD OF PRIZES, 
Crepit MoNnTHLY advertising 
Contest. 
4:30 AppREssS. 
Professor Edmond S. Meany, 
University of Washington. 
5:15 ApyouRN MENT. 
Monday Evening, June 11 


ws 


8:30 Presmpment’s RECEPTION AND BALL. 
Eagles Auditorium. 


Tuesday Morning, June 12 


7:30 Breakfast for Credit Women. 
General Sessions 
Olympic Hotel, Eagles Audi- 
torium. 
9:15 ComMmuNiTy SINGING, 
9:30 Cart To Orper, 
President Gruen. 
35 ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
9:45 Report oF PRESIDENT. 
5 Wortp Trapve PeEriop. 
Address—P. M. Haight, Treas. 
Internatl. General Electric Co., 
N. Y., Natl. Foreign Credit 
Exec. Com. 
Report of W. S. Swingile, Direc- 
tor, Foreign Department, N. 
A. ¢; 20, 
10:35 Crepit Protection Perron. 
11:45 ApprEss. 
Judge Stanley Webster, 
Spokane, Washington. 
2:15 ApyouRN MENT. 
2:30 Wortp Trappe LUNCHEON. 
In co-operation with Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg. 
J. W. Spangler, President, Seat- 
tle National Bank, Chairman. 
° Address, “International Rela- 
tions,” Judge M. A. MacDon- 
ald, Victoria, B. C. 
Tuesday Afternoon, June 12 


2:30 Trape Group MEETINGs. 
Foreign Trade Forum. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Many delegates on their 
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Tuesday Evening, June 12 


ZEBRA DINNER. 
SeMI-BusINEss SESSION. 
Spanish Ballroom, Olympic Ho- 
tel. 
Selections by Seattle Glee Club. 
Debate between representatives of 
Central and Eastern Divisions. 
Prizes to be presented by West- 
ern Division, N. A. C, M. 
Competitive speeches by repre- 
sentatives of leading Western 
Division Associations. 
Subject: “My Home Town”. 
Prize for best speech to be pre- 
sented by Seattle Association 
of Credit Men. 
DANCING. 


Wednesday, June 13 


Att Day Trip ro Vicrorta, B. C. 
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Thursday Morning, June 14 


GENERAL SESSION 
CoMMUNITY SINGING. 
CaLL TO ORDER. 
INVOCATION. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
RePorRT OF EXECUTIVE MANAGER 
AND TREASURER. 
INTERCHANGE BurREAU PERIOD. 
In charge of E. B. Moran. 
EpuUCATIONAL BurEAU PERuiop. 
In charge of Dr. Frank A. Fall. 
INTRODUCTION 
by Arthur F, Barnes, St. Louis, 
President, Robert Morris As- 
sociates, of a speaker selected 
by the Associates. 
ADDRESS. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
OFrricers’ AND Directors’ LuUNCH- 


ON, 


Thursday Afternoon, June 14 


CoMMUNITY SINGING. 

Cant TO ORDER AND ANNOUNCE- 

MENTS. 

ADJUSTMENT BurREAU SESSION. 
In charge of E. Paul Phillips. 

ADDRESS. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Thursday Evening, June 14 
SECRETARY-MANAGERS’ DINNER. 
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6:30 Preswwents’ DINNER. 
9:30 DANCING. 


Friday Morning, June 15 


9:15 Community SINGING, 
9:30 CaLL To ORDER AND ANNouxg. 
MENTS. 
9:35 INVOCATION. 
9:40 Report or RESOLUTIONS Comyn. 
TEE. 
9:50 NationaL Trape Group Pepin 
In charge of Messrs. Phillips 
Moran, Vaughan and Balestier 
10:50 Trape Group Survey. : 
Dr. Frank A. Fall. 
10:55 MemBersure Perron. 
11:25 ‘Creprr MonTHLY Periop. 
In charge of Rodman Gilder, 
11:45 Appress. 
12:30 InrRopucTION oF New ty Etecrp 
PRESIDENT. 
:35 REMARKS BY PRESIDENT. 
-45 ApyJOURN MENT. 
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Friday, June 15 


1:00 MemsBersuip CouNncit Meeting, 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
Address by Stephen I. Miller. 
All delegates to Convention jp- 

vited, 


Friday Afternoon and Eve., June 15 


ENTERTAINMENT TO BE ARRANGED, 


Convention Credit Women 


Banks, Los Angeles Soap Co., with Marian 
Argo, Radio Sales Corporation, Seattle, as 
vice-chairman, a breakfast for credit women 


Under the chairmanship of Florence E. | 
has been planned for June 12, at the Con | 
' 
t 


vention. The Honorable Bertha K. Lan. Ar 
dis, Mayor of Seattle, will be the guest of the 
honor. A forum meeting is scheduled for g 

Tuesday evening, at which subjects inter- M 
esting to credit women will be discussed by | F; 


women speakers. 

Besides Miss Banks and Miss Argo— th 
Miss Lyla Cleveland and Miss Florence tie 
Rollins, Los Angeles, Miss Hazel Runkel, 
Spokane, and Miss Grace Tait, Portland, 
are on the committee of arrangements. i fc 
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Satt Lake Criry’s Famous TABERNACLE C. of C., Salt Lake. 
way to the N.A.C.M. Convention at Seattle June 11-15, will be able to visit the capitol of Utah. 
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Part OF SPOKANE’S Civic CENTER 
EETING, 3 
ae Blackfeet delegates to an Indian congress once pitched their tepees in the midst of the modern city of Spokane. Many 
stim bo N.A.C.M. delegates will visit Spokane on the way to the June, 1928, Convention in Seattle. 
June 15 
GED. W ° . .. 4.9 delegations on their way to Seattle 
estern Division Cities will stop over, have prepared to en- 
. ; tertain the delegates in a group, and 
omen Where Your Fellow Credit Managers are Organized these hospitable arrangements are 
rence E. scheduled in the itineraries of the 
1 Marian T is seven years since the credit Crepir MoNTHLy. Reservations can three main excursions. 
—— iraternity turned towards the be made by a to = W. Orr, The fraternal feeling among credit 
the Con. Far West in its selection of an New York Credit Men’s Association, executives is so strong that any dele- 
K. Lan. | Annual Convention city. In 1921 468 4th Ave., New York; L. I. Mac- 
guest of ; ae ; ; a gate to the Convention who drops 
led § the National Association of Credit Queen, Credit Association of West- ~ me 
d for oe : ; in on any local Association of Credit 
ts inter. | Men accepted the hospitality of San ern Pennsylvania, 1213 Chamber of M eat f This 
ussed by Francisco. This year Seattle will be Commerce Building, Pittsburgh; or “*C"» 1S SUFE OF a welcome. - ” 
Argo— | the host of the 33rd Annual Conven- J. F. O’Keefe, Chicago Association has been proved many times and 1s 
Florence | tion. of Credit Men, First National Bank 4m established feature of the Annual 
ool One of the great privileges af- Bldg., Chicago. Convention Season of the National 
nts. forded the delegates of the N. A. Some of the cities where large Association of Credit Men. 





C. M. Convention this year, will be 
visits to many of the cities in the 
Western Division of the Association, 
either on the way to the Convention 
at Seattle or on the return trip. 

The cities of the Western Division 
which have local Associations of 
Credit Men are: 


Billings Portland 
Boise Pueblo 
Denver Salt Lake City 
Great Falls San Diego 
Helena San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
Oakland Spokane 
Tacoma 

Three local Associations—New 
York, Pittsburgh and Chicago— 
have organized special trains to take 


delegates to the Convention and these 
trains are available for any member 
of the N. A. C. M. The detailed 
itinerary of these excursions was 





Prentiss. 


Wuy Portianp Is CALLED “THE Rose City” 





















One of the many reasons for attending the N.A. C.M. Convention in Seattle, June 11-15, is 


Printed in the March issue of the the opportunity to visit Portland and the other important commercial cities of the West. 
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“In Defense of F lorida’s 
Receivables” 





W.H. Dowling 


HE beginning of 1928 marks 

the conclusion of efforts in 
bringing to the Gateway City of Flor- 
ida a strong organization affiliated 
with the National Association of 
Credit Men. The newly organized 
Credit Association of Northern Flor- 
ida, at Jacksonville, began its official 
life on March 1 with W. H. Dowling, 
of the Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., as 
president. The active management of 
the new organization has been placed 
in the hands of W. B. Oliver as sec- 
retary-manager. Mr. Oliver has been 
engaged in association activities for 
several years and prior to his present 
connection was assistant manager of 
the Adjustment Bureau of the Tampa 
Association of Credit Men. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the Asso- 
ciation’s responsibilities and especial- 
ly qualified, as the result of his work 
in Florida, to take over the reins of 
an organization which is to fill a want 
long-felt by the business concerns 
that comprise the membership of the 
new Association. 

The officers and directors of the 
Credit Association of Northern Flor- 
ida are as follows: President, W. H. 
Dowling, Cheek-Neal Coffee Co.; C. 
S. Johnson, Clark & Lewis Co., First 
Vice-President; E. S. Blake, Penin- 
sular Naval Stores Co., Second Vice- 
President ; J. E. Stephenson, Atlantic 
National Bank, Treasurer; W. B. 
Oliver, Secretary-Manager, 906 At- 


lantic National Bank Building, Jack- 


sonville, Fla. The Directors are: G. 
E. Batey, Batey, Fleming Co.; J. E. 
Brophy, The Texas Co.; G. O. 
Daniel, Mott Southern Co.; D. J. 
Lanahan, Standard Oil Co.; H. C. 
Lukenbill, Churchwell Brothers; F. 
B. Morton, Kingan & Co.; J. A. Per- 





reault, Graybar Electric Co.; H. E. 
Shepard, Joseph H Walsh Co.; A. E. 
Slack, Groover-Stewart Drug Co.; F. 
J]. Squires, Sherwin-Williams Co. ; P. 
J. Watson, Consolidated Automotive 
Co. 

The Eastern Division of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, un- 
der the direction of E. Paul Phillips, 
Manager, recognized the importance 
and need for a strong organization in 
Northern Florida, and in planning 
the field and organization work for 
1928 serious consideration was given 
in the formulating of plans to 
bring this about. The organization 
work was started the middle of Jan- 
uary under the supervision of H. E. 
Chasmar, Assistant Manager of the 
Eastern Division, and R. A. Colliton, 
Director of the Central Interchange 
Bureau of the N. A. C. M. The com- 
pleted organization with its head- 
quarters at Jacksonville has a charter 
membership of seventy representative 
concerns, forty-four of which partici- 
pate in the Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau service operated by the Associa- 
tion. 

The final organization meeting on 
January 30 was addressed by Mr. 
Chasmar, who based his presentation 
on the National Association’s slogan 
“In Defense of the Nation’s Receiv- 
ables”, and suggested that the new 
organization might appropriately 
adopt as its slogan, “In Defense of 
Florida’s Receivables”. The support 
and co-operation obtained from the 
leading manufacturers, wholesalers, 
jobbers and banks reflected the recog- 
nized need in Northern Florida for 
an affiliated branch of the National 
Association of Credit Men with es- 
tablished service departments. 

The new Credit Association of 
Northern Florida is organized strictly 
in accordance with the National As- 
sociation’s policies, is adequately fi- 
nanced, and is equipped to render 
service not alone to its own members 
but to the entire National Association 
membership throughout.the country. 

The Interchange Bureau Depart- 
ment has been organized and is oper- 
ating as an affiliated unit of the Na- 
tional Clearance System. The fol- 
lowing groups are represented in the 
Interchange: Banks, Electrical, 
Wholesale Grocers, Packers, Oils, 
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Chemicals, Drugs, Plumbing ayy 
Mill Supplies, Automotive Product 
many of whom are National di. 
tributors. 

The organization of its Adjustmen, 
and Collection Department is rapidly 
going forward. ; 

With the representative member. 
ship the success of the Credit Aggo. 
ciation of Northern Florida is as. 
sured and should be an important 
factor in bringing greater stability 
to the business interests of Jackson. 
ville and northern Florida. 


Debtors Seem to 
Prefer Molasses 


F. STEPAN, Western 
A. Wholesale Drug Co., Los 
Angeles, failing to get a reply from 
a debtor, sent him a copy of the let. 
ter and wrote as follows: 


Dear Sir:—What would you do if 
one of your good customers failed to 
reply to a courteous letter like the one 
attached? Wouldn’t you feel like in- 
sisting upon an immediate remittance 
in settlement of his past due account? 

Of course, you have the advantage 
of being able to talk to your customers 
personally, and you know why they are 
taking additional time. 

Your check for $60.63 will satisfac- 
torily adjust this matter. Thanking 
you for an immediate response in the 
enclosed addressed envelope, we are, etc. 
By return mail Mr. Stepan re- 

ceived the following highly satisfac- 
tory reply: 

Gentlemen :—Answering your very 
courteous letter of the 29th, our busi- 
ness is about two-thirds credit, and our 
problems are much the same as yours, 
except perhaps in quantity. e be- 
lieve in the old maxim “you can catch 
more flies with molasses than you can 
with vinegar”, but we must keep ever- 
lastingly after it, remembering that we 
are all human and like to be treated 
humanly, and most everybody will pay 
when’ they have it. 

We appreciate the courteous little 
lesson, and shall endeavor to use it to 
the advantage of us both—real con- 
structive co-operation. 


A Debtor Who Remembered 


N The Sun, New York, the story 
is told of a conscientious debtor 
who returned to his native town, 
Westbrook, Me., and went to several 
business houses there to settle some 
small accounts which had been un- 
paid for thirty-five to forty years. 
The concerns in question had no 
record of the accounts, but the debtor 
remembered the amounts and insist- 
ed upon paying them. Learning that 
one of his creditors had died, he paid 
the amount of the bill to the son of 
the creditor. 
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Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


Financial Statements 


Q. Would the fact that salesmen em- 
ployed by a concern sometimes, at the 
dictation of the customer, fill in prop- 
erty statement blanks which the cus- 
tomer subsequently personally signs and 
mails, have any bearing upon the ability 
of the concern to prosecute the maker of 
the statement, in the event of its falsity? 


A. The fact that the statement is in 
the handwriting of the salesman would lay 
the statement open to the defense which is 
quite usual in financial statement cases, 
that the maker of the statement did not 
personally prepare it and was urged to sign 
it by the salesman ,without actual knowl- 
edge as to what he was signing. This ex- 
cuse, while not technically sufficient as a 
matter of law, will, if believed by the 
jury, be very likely to lead to acquittal. 


Common Carriers 


Q. Is a motor transportation com- 
pany a common carrier and in the event 
goods are delivered by a shipper to such 
a carrier designated by the consignee 
and loss or damage to the goods occurs 
in transit, is the shipper liable? 


A. It has been repeatedly held that per- 
sons who engage in the business of dray- 
men, carters, truckmen or public moving 
van companies, for the transportation of 
goods and merchandise and who hold 
themselves out to be willing to serve all 
who apply and pay their charges, are com- 
mon carriers in respect to the carriage of 
such goods and merchandise as they make 
a business of carrying. It is immaterial 
what mode of transportation is employed, 
whether the same be propelled by motor 
or drawn by horses. 


The Uniform Sales Act provides that 
the risk of loss remains with the seller un- 
til title to the goods is transferred to the 
buyer, but that when title is transferred 
to the buyer the goods are at the buyer’s 
risk. When goods are delivered to a car- 
rier under ordinary circumstances, title 
passes to the buyer and in any event de- 
livery to a buyer designated by the con- 
signee would relieve the shipper of any lia- 
bility for negligence on the part of the car- 
rier. 


Notes 


Q. A has an account against B, lo- 
cated in the State of Kansas. B gives 
A a note covering his account of $500, 
due ninety days from date, December 


One Park Avenue, New York 


As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 


Monthly, Advice cannot be given, 


however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 


—E. P. P. 





1, 1927. On January 1, 1928, B sells 
his garage. Does the note become due 
and payable then or at the time of 
maturity? What effect does the Bulk 
Sales Law have on it, assuming that 
there is a stock in trade? What would 
be the status were it a trade acceptance 
instead of notes? 


A. 1. The fact that B sells his garage 
prior to the maturity of the note given to 
A does not accelerate the date of maturity 
of the note and the same becomes due and 
payable in accordance with its terms 90 
days from date. 


2. The Bulk Sales Law has no effect 
upon the maturity of obligations. 


3. The situation is identically the same 
whether it be a note or a trade accept- 
ance. 


4. The term “creditors” as used in the 
Bulk Sales Laws includes creditors of all 
classes and kinds, including those whose 
claims are not yet due. Douglas Fir Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Star Lumber Company, 41 A, 
L. R. (New Mex.) 1474; Hartwig vs. 
Rushing, 93 Ore. 6. 


Any creditor, therefore, whether his 
claim has matured or not is entitled to re- 
ceive notice of the proposed sale in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Bulk Sales 
Law. 


The Missouri Act contains a provision 
to the effect that no proceeding at law or 
in equity shall be brought against any ven- 
dee to invalidate any transfer of property 
after the expiration of 90 days from the 
date of the delivery of such property to 
such vendee. (Section 2290). 

A creditor whose claim does not mature 
within the 90 day period prescribed by 
this section, would seem to have no rem- 
edy under the Bulk Sales Law of Mis- 

souri. 
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not fowmd in most of the statutes and from 
the point of view of creditors, is not de 
sirable. Assuming that an obligation ; 
not due at the time the transfer js made, 
but does mature within the 90 day periog 
a creditor may, in case the law has ng 
been complied with, exercise his remedies 
upon maturity of the obligation. 


Compositions in Bankruptcy 


Q. A bankrupt offered terms of com. 
position to his creditors which were 
duly accepted and confirmed. The cop. 
sideration deposited was more than suf. 
ficient to pay the creditors the agreed 
percentage of the composition. The 
Referee refuses to return the excess, al. 
though he has had it over twelve 
months, on the ground that there is no 
time limit for filing claims in composi. 
tion, and there is no statute requiring 


‘him to return the surplus. 


A. It seems to be settled that at any 
rate, in cases of composition prior to ad 
judication, there is no time limit for the 
filing of claims. To this extent, in our 
opinion, the Referee is correct. However, 
the consideration which must be deposited 
to effect the composition ig;,only re 
quired to be sufficient to pay thie:percent- 
age on claims filed before confirmation and 
also on all other claims listed by the*bank- 
rupt in his schedules. (Jn Ré Fog: 6 A 
B. R. 825; In Re Harvey 16 A. BYR 3 
Also, In Re Atlantic Constructiow"€o., 35 
A. B. R., 828, In Re Ennis vs. Steppani, 
25 A. B. R., 383). 


This being so, it would seem to logically 
follow that any surplus remaining over the 
required amount is the property of the 
bankrupt and he has a right to have the 
surplus returned. We have not, in our 
experience, encountered a situation where 
this question has arisen. The nearest case 
that we have been able to find to the facts 
under consideration is In Re Kelley, 3 
A. B. R. 127 (223 Fed. 383), where it was 
held that accumulated interest on a de 
posit pending litigation over a composi 
tion was returnable to the bankrupt after 
confirmation of the composition. An ex 
perienced attorney should be employed 
who would undoubtedly find a way to tt 
cover the money. We should suppose the 
proper procedure would be an application 
to the United States District Judge for aa 
order directing the Referee to surrender 


This short period of limitation isthe surplus funds. 
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Building on Credit 
(Continued from page 11) 


MacDougall recalling the struggles 
of her early business years. “By 
November, 1909, just two years after 
my beginning, I was established. My 
pysiness was about $20,000 gross a 
year. On each pound of coffee the 
get profit was about four cents. 

“J endeavored to pay cash for 
everything, not only as an excellent 
policy but to secure the cash discount. 
On the other hand I had to extend 
credit. Two or three months might 
have to elapse between my payment 
for green coffee and the rich and 
luxurious club’s payment of my bill. 
| never sought more credit than I 
was sure I could readily repay and 
practiced rigid economy in my office 
and my home. 


An Unsolicited Loan 


“One day George F. Baker asked 
me to come to the First National 
Bank and asked what he could do for 
me. I told him that there was noth- 
ing in the world that anyone could do 
forme. I said that it was my own 
special battle and I must rise or fall 
according to my ability. Mr. Baker, 
however, was not satisfied; a thou- 
sand dollar bill passed from his hand 
to mine, so overwhelming me that I 
almost fainted. I rushed to my bank, 
deposited the money, and to my office 
where I paid every unpaid bill I had. 
I slept soundly that night for the first 
time in years. 

Mrs. MacDougall continued her 
brave fight for success. She added 
tea and cocoa to her sales lists and 
solicited the trade of colleges, hotels, 
hospitals, etc. With the arrival of 
woman’s suffrage she changed the 
firm’s name to Alice Foote Mac- 
Dougall. 

“But if I succeeded with men and 
men’s undertakings, how dismal was 
my failure when I approached insti- 
tutions designed solely for women’s 
benefit and officered principally by 
women,” exclaims Mrs. MacDougall. 
“Women almost invariably turned 
me down and their hesitancy could 
not be attributed to the quality of 
my coffee.” 

A striking example of Mrs. Mac- 
Dougall’s integrity and conscien- 
tiousness in regard to credit was 
shown at the time of the Great War. 

Prices soared,” she says. “As al- 
ways, I was working with no capital, 
keeping myself desperately poor and 


paying back into my business most of 
my profit. As prices doubled I knew 
I would be ruined if I could not buy 
up a fair supply of coffee. Although 
my bank’s president respected me, 
and knew I was honest, nothing 
would justify a bank loan.” 

Mrs. MacDougall announced a rise 
in prices; but stated that all orders 
received before a certain date would 
be filled at old prices. She received 
enough orders to finance her through 
the crisis. 

In 1919 Mrs. MacDougall deter- 
mined that money spent in retail 
store rent would enable her to adver- 
tise her coffee and yield a return that 
could be measured in sales and good 
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will. For these reasons she and her 
sons, Allan and Donald, who were 
now in active partnership with her, 
opened the Little Coffee Shop in the 
Grand Central Station. The hope 
that coffee would sell fast proved 
fallacious. At the end of six months 
the shop showed a dead loss and she 
was advised to give it up. 

Refusing to admit failure, Mrs. 
MacDougall decorated the shop at- 
tractively and bought a huge electric 
percolator so that the aroma of cof- 
fee filled the place. Then one cold, 
miserable day, she brought a waffle 
iron and a bowl of batter. A cup 
of pipng hot coffee, waffles and rich 
syrup were given away. The tide 


More than three billion dollars 


... the plant investment of 


the Bell System 





T° provide a service which handles more than 55,000,000 
daily telephone conversations, the Bell System has a plant 
investment of more than $3,000,000,000, representing an 


enormous variety of materials. 


Basic facts about A. T. & T. as an investment: 


It and its predecessors have paid dividends regularly for forty- 
seven years. Its earnings assure an ample margin of safety above 
dividend requirements. Its stock is held by more than 420,000 
investors. It is constantly seeking to bring the nation’s telephone 
service nearer to perfection. It owns more than 93% of the com- 
bined common stocks of the operating companies of the Bell 
System, which furnishes an indispensable service to the country. 
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turned. The little coffee house pros- 
pered. In 1922, with money bor- 
rowed from a friend, a second coffee 
house in Forty-third Street was 
started. 

“It was a most generous act, a 
terrible risk to him,” declares Mrs. 
MacDougall in her autobiography. 
“At present, I believe he is content- 
ed, for his stock in the coffee houses 
is figured in six numerals. So great 
was the popularity of the coffee 
house that even two substantial addi- 
tions could not satisfy the demand. 
So we determined to start another 
one.” 

Mrs. MacDougall knew that she 


Finesse 





There is probably no branch of credit work 
that requires tact and a lot of good horse sense 
more than collection work. 


New York Collections 


of members of the National Association of Credit 


could profitably build another coffee 
house if she had money in advance 
of those earnings. So once again 
credit enabled her to forge a final 
chain in her success. She went to 
George F. Baker, and asked him for 
$30,000 to build a new coffee house 
on the strength of the prosperity of 
the one on Forty-third Street. 

“I asked for the money for one 
year at six per cent.,” says Mrs. Mac- 
Dougall. “I took it in three notes of 
$10,00 each, with the privilege of 
paying it off at any time in the, inter- 
im. I made my first loan in Novem- 
ber; the new coffee house, the Piaz- 
etta, opened on Christmas Eve fol- 





Men can now be handled expeditiously and as 
you would want them handled through our Col- 


lection Division. 


This newly created department is already 
handling a large volume of collection work and 
will be happy to serve you. 
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A similar service is also available generally 
throughout the country by hand-picked corres- 
pondents of demonstrated ability. 


Liquidation, Operation, Rehabilita- 

tion, Reorganization, Composition, 

Industrial Surveys, 
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administration 
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lowing. In three months the loan, 
principal and interest were paid off 
I asked for a year. I paid in the 
months. I think nothing in my life 
ever made me quite so happy and 
proud as that business transaction 
with Mr. Baker.” 

In summarizing her career Mps 
MacDougall says: “November 23 
1907, I went out from my little apart. 
ment—a lone woman with a big fight 
ahead of me. February 7, 1922 | 
gave away a bowl of batter in terms 
of delicious waffles. February 19, 
1927, five years later, I signed the 
lease for my coffee house—Sevillia, 
at 50 West 57th Street,—the lease 
amounting to one million dollars, Ip 
1907 my rent was $240 a year; in 
1921 my rents were $4,650 a year; } 
in 1927 my rents were $169,175 ‘ 





year. 

“Business life to the salaried clerk 
is comparatively easy, if her budget | 
is accurate,” says Mrs. MacDougall, | 
explaining why she advises women 
not to go into business if they can 
help it. “But to the woman who de- 
parts upon her own adventure and 
attempts to create, who pays rather 
than receives salaries, it is to her I 
say—Don't. The price is too great.” 

Upon every possible occasion Mrs, 
MacDougall preaches against the 
practice of falling back on credit as 
an easy way out of difficulty. “Never 
run into debt unless you see plainly } 
a way to get out again,’ might well | 
be the motto of her extraordinarily 
successful career in which credit has 
played such an important part. 


Actual Adjustment 
(Continued from page 8) 


case eighty per cent. recovery of 


their claims. , 
Bankruptcy was threatened; suits 


‘ 


< 


were filed, and many times it ap- 
peared that the case would be thrown 
into the courts by bankruptcy prac 
titioners. The Bureau saw no rem 
son for a petition in bankruptey i 
this case. The case would have gone 
into bankruptcy, however, if Com 
Roberts had not telephoned the Ba 
reau while interviewing Henry 
lins. He saved creditors tho 
of dollars and realized $3,200 on tit 
own $4,000 claim. : 
The use of the New York © 
Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 
reduce bad debt waste, and the 
Man of today recognizes it as” 
official organization. 
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STRENGTH 


Three Great 
Companies 
Providing Strong 
and Dependable 
Insurance in Fire 
and Allied Lines 
and in 
Casualty and 
Surety Protection 


Addresses Wanted 


Members of the National Association of 
Credit Men, who furnish names to be list- 
ed under this heading, are requested to 
mention the line of business as well as ‘the 
last known address. 


BAER’S INC., formerly 903 Gallia St., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

BAIN, H., formerly of Sioux City, Iowa, and now 
believed to be in New York. 

W. M. BOLTON, formerly employed by_ the 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

BORAS, KELLY G., formerly in business at 
Fairbury, Ill., believed to be in the coufec- 
tionery business in Chicago. 

BRISTOW & BRISTOW, (man ani wife) chiro- 
practors, formerly of Roanoxe, Va., new 
thought to be in Florida. 

BROUILLETTE, EDMOND, formerly 24 Hill- 
crest Circle, Watertown, Mass. 

BROWN, HOWARD N., formesiy of Salina, 
Kansas, operated business under the name of 
P. A. Brown Store. 

BURETH, GEO. D., formerly of Muskegen, 
Mich., operated under the name of Cut rate 
Clothing Store. 

CADOT, P. M., formerly Duluth-—last known 
address, 939 Edgecomb Place, Apt. 2, Chicago. 


“> 


CHEATHAM, E. L., New London, Conn. 

COLTON, LOUIS, Rochester Upholstering Co., 
formerly Rochester, N. Y. 

COMODO, JOHN M., formerly 192 Pleasant St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

CONNOLLY, KENNETH, 162 State ‘“t., Port- 
land, Me., also 326 Summer St., Newark, N. J. 

COSTLET, CHAS. H., c/o Kay Grocery, R.F.D. 
Route B., Blackwell, Okla. 


CULLMER INC., GEORGE L., formerly 320 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


CURLEE, C. B., formerly of Miami, Fla. 


oy, IRA, formerly 2203 Fairview St., Seattle 

ash. 

ERVING, E. R., of the Federal Auto Service 
System, formerly located at 1020 Grace St., 
Chicago. 

GUSTAFSON, A. F., formerly located at 249 
N. E. 17th Terrace, Miami, Fila. 

HAECK, GEORGE, formerly of Uniontown, Pa., 
now believed to be in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HANNA, ALBERT H., formerly salesman, last 
address, 244 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

HARVEY, A. M., formerly of Lawrence, Mass. 

HOLMES, CHAS. A., Heating contractor, form- 
erly Highland Park, IIl., recently at 4739 No. 
Hermitage Ave., Chicago. 

HUBBEL, WILLIAM CHARLES, Gananaque, 
Canada, formerly a Jeweler. 

HUNT, H. E., formerly proprietor of M System 
Store, Pawhuska, Okla. 

KAPITOL LAMP CO., formerly located at 221 
> Madison St., Chicago, Gilbert Yellin, Presi- 
ent. 

KINGSLEY, H. E., formerly operating as the 
Kingsley Publishing Co., 4750 Sheridan Rd., 
Chicago, and believed to be in N. Y. C. 

LANDERS, FRANK G., formerly Steel Business, 
558 Bedford Ave., B’klyn,, N. Y. (Residence.) 

LOVEJOY, EARLE F., formerly 40 Spruce St, 
ee Mass., believed to be in Portland, 
Me. 

McNEFF, F. W. and. CULLY C. L., former] 
doing business under name of San Luis Roof 
Paint Company, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

MEYER, HENRY L., formerly Wallabout Mar 
ket, Brooklyn, N. Y. 2 

MISCHEID, JOHN, formerly in the Tire Busi- 
ness in New Brunswick, N. J., believed to be in 
Pennsylvania, and on his way to Calif. 

OLIN, C. N., 606 W. Randolph St., Chicago, IIl., 
under the name of American Tool Co. 

PIERSON, C. L., Tdg. as Catholic Book Shop, 
262 Exchange St., Geneva, N. Y. 

POSTON, F. R., formerly located in the meat 
business in Miami, Fla., believed to be in 
Phila., Pa. 

ROGERS, J. R., formerly Tampa, Fla. 

SACHS, WM. A., formerly in the hardware and 
mill supply business at 1152-54 Germantown 
Ave., Phila., PA. 

SHAPIRO, SAMUEL, formerly doing business as 
snotty, _ Surfacing Co., at 2 West 107th 
ot., N. Ga 

SIDMORE, B., Somat of Frankfort, S. D. 

STILLMAN, A. R., formerly of Walthill, Ne- 
braska, a man of around fifty years, height 
about 4 ft. 8 in., crippled with shoulders 
hunched up, dark hair, fair complexioned and 
smooth shaven. 

WALLACE, MARY, MRS., 1232 Loyola Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., (Gift Shop). 

WARNER, STANLEY A., formerly on North 
Main St., Los Angeles. 

WEAVER, C. K. (MISS) formerly operated the 
Gift — at 2nd and Central Aves., Winter 
Haven, Fla., believed to be in Iowa. 

a JACK, 1139 Woodware St., Port- 
and, Ore. 
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the limit 


Crippled for some time 
by the loss of their power 
plant and further en- 
dangered by the leaking | 
of vicious chemicals the 
Processit Company rued Li 
their lack of foresight. 
They did not carry | 
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There may be a lurking 
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Wholesaler and Retailer 


ANNOT an individual retailer 
; see that his place lies in the ser- 
vice field where delivery and credit 
are given and a proper charge made 
on his goods to cover the service ren- 
dered? [asked Horace V. X. 
Wright, vice-president of the Taco- 
ma Grocery Co., in a recent address 
to Washington State retailers, where- 
in he discussed the chain store.] 
Only a small number of people can 
and will patronize a cash and carry 
store. They want service and are 
willing to pay for it and that is the 
field that the individual grocer should 
occupy. 


With staples sold at cost or nearly 
so by stores that perhaps do not in- 
tend to survive and that are fed by 
the sale of stock to innocent invest- 
ors, how can an honest retailer ex- 
pect to compete on price? Nobody 
makes a profit on goods that are 
bought cheap, the retailer passes 
them on also without profit. 


The chains are in their glory at 
present, but are due for a fall, and 


| present indications point to trouble 
| for them in the not far distant fu- 


ture. 
Should the individual retailer be- 


| come a part of a chain store sys- 
tem? 


If chain stores are the cause 
of the retailer’s troubles, how can 
joining one be the proper way of 
solving the problem? As long as 
some of the public want to pay cash 
and carry their goods home and buy 
cheaper, there will be chain stores. 


There are a number of so-called 
systems being offered to retailers by 
jobbing houses that are supposed to 
be a cure-all for the troubles of all 
the retail grocers. But first the re- 
tailer must agree to buy all of his 
goods from one house for a definite 
length of time. He must paint his 
store certain colors. He must permit 
inspection of his books by a super- 
visor, and must conform the conduct 
of his business according to certain 
prescribed lines as outlined in the 
contract. 

It takes more than colored paint 
to make a successful store. A store 
that is a success does not need to join 
a chain store system and one that is 
not successful otherwise will not ob- 
tain success from this plan. No 
stereotyped form of business will fit 
every community. The necessary 
thing is profit in successful retailing. 
Personality is the thing that governs. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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Success must come from within your 
own store, and not from without. 4 
merchant is either a success or a fail. 
ure by reason of himself. No one 
can force him to succeed if he woul 
otherwise fail. 

The right to run your own busi. 
ness in your own way is one of your 
inalienable rights. You have the 
right to buy from whom and when 
you please. Most men like to run 
their own business or they would be 
working for someone else. 

There can be no argument but that 
a neat, attractive store in a good lo. 
cation is desirable. Paint of any 
proper color will help the appearance 
both inside and out. Good displays 
inside, well arranged so that the store 
has a well-groomed appearance, are 
highly desirable. Courteous clerks 
well-posted on their merchandise, and 
familiar with customers’ likes and 
dislikes, will help secure and hold 
business. 

Careful buying is essential to a 
well-operated store, but not the most 
important. Skilful selling far out- 
weighs in importance the time spent 
on buying. It is necessary to have 
your overhead expense in proper pro- 
portion to your business. Accurate 
records must be kept if you are to 
know the progress of your business 
so that mistakes in policy can be cor- 
rected before it is too late. 

The most important of all is rea- 
sonable profits. Profit is the life 
blood of business, the thing that gives 
impulse to the worker and reward to 
the thinker. Profit should be the aim 
of all successful businesses. Insist 
on a profit or no sale, and always 
work for profit and not volume. 
Profit denotes the quality of your 
work, and volume the quantity. 

The retailer will starve who at- 
tempts to stock his store with na- 
tionally advertised goods and at 
tempts to sell them as his main source 
of revenue, because they are handled 
by everyone without adequate profit. 
The retailer must not confine himself 
to them if he is to succeed, but must 
handle merchandise of quality that 
admits of a living profit. Chain 
stores feature nationally advertised 
goods. Let the chain stores have 
them as they are of no value to the 
individual retailer. 

The name individual retail grocer, 
formerly called independent retailer, 
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indicates by its name a store of indi- 
yiduality, a store built upon and 
around the personality of the pro- 
prietor. If a competent store man- 
ager, he does not need a supervisor 
to tell him how to run his business, 
and if not competent, no supervisor 
can save him from inevitable dis- 
aster. 

The fact that a store is individually 
owned is a real asset and one not to 
be surrendered thoughtlessly. Whole- 
sale houses that are successful have 
not changed their policies to try out 
new experiments. 

What does a jobber know about 
the conduct of a retail store, never 
having operated any before? What 
position is a wholesaler in to be able 
to tell retailers how to run their busi- 
ness when their own has not been 
any too successful ? 

To tell the retailer he will be able 
to buy cheaper is to mislead him. If 
some goods are sold without profit, 
it must be made back on other lines 
not so well-known and staple. If 
private label goods are to be sold 
cheaper, the quality will be inferior. 
You cannot cheat the arithmetic. The 
same multiplication tables apply to 
everyone. 

If the jobber makes more, he does 
it at the expense of the retailer. If 
the retailer makes more, the jobber 
suffers. Both are entitled to a liv- 
ing profit. Short cuts from manu- 
facturer to wholesaler without a 
broker, or from manufacturer to re- 
tailer direct do not cheapen the cost 
of distribution. Someone must per- 
form the brokerage and jobbing func- 
tions and whoever does will find the 
cost about the same for the service 
performed. 

l have no quarrel with anyone who 
wants to join such a group, but it 
seems to me that the disadvantage far 
outweighs any gain that can come 
from such a plan. 

A wholesale house should do every- 
thing within reason to assist the re- 
tailer for the retailer’s success is 
necessary to the existence of whole- 
sale houses. Courtesy and good ser- 
vice should prevail at all times. Mer- 
chandise should be maintained at 
proper quality and be reasonably 
priced, not too high or too low,—nor 
should some goods be sold at nearly 
cost, and others higher than the prop- 
er price. Uniform prices on all 
goods throughout the line should be 
the policy. 

People should not be started in 

(Continued on page 30) 
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(he unimportant record 
written today may be 
priceless fomorrow. There 
is constant security 1n. 
the exclusive use of --- 
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Nationalize Your Credits 


The Credit Man’s Most 
Valuable Aid 


The individual credit department is the all important 
factor in any credit operation. The National Policy of 
Credit Insurance is designed to aid this department in 
every possible way. 





Collections are speeded up and the individual credit 
executive is assured that conditions during the life of 
the credit will remain just exactly as they were when 
the credit was advanced. 


The World’s Largest Surety Company guarantees to 


prevent, else pay all abnormal credit losses. 


National Surety 
Company 


Wm. B. Jorcz, Chairman E. A. Sr. Joun, President 
E. M. Augen, Vice-President W. L. Cuzmens, Asst. Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 




























A SOUND credit pol- 
icy, as every credit man- 
ager knows, isa vital part 
of a business structure. 
Credit, wisely admin- 
istered, not only pro- 
tects your profits but 
paves the way for future 
business. It is the part 
of wisdom, therefore, to 
employ credit insurance 
for the protection it 
affords against unavoid- 
able and unforeseen 
losses. 


Ask our agent in your city 
to explain the advantages 
of Credit Insurance 


United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 
Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





Over 8,000 Branches and Agencies 
in United States and Canada 














Instalments in England 
(Continued from page 14) 


nounced and related movements in 
American business. Selling on terms 
is a method of extending credit that 
is fundamentally sound when judged 
by proper credit standards. It 
applicable to the sale of merchandise 


is 


_ of many kinds; but an equally defi- 


nite movement is under way in the 
more strictly merchandising field, 


| that of hand-to-mouth buying. 


Now hand-to-mouth buying has 
been, willingly or unwillingly, adopt- 
ed as the merchandising policy today 
throughout almost the entire range 
of our commercial organization. 
Hand-to-mouth buying used to be 
a “policy of fear.” Today, it is more 
likely to be defended on the basis 
of lowered inventory cost, warehous- 
ing costs, and the like. But inven- 
tories imply credits, usually; and 


| hand-to-mouth buying means a shift 


in the position of the risk-holder 
merely, not an abandonment of risk. 
In any event, the credit problem is 
still there, and clearly it is influenced 
by the tremendous growth of a new 
type of credit resource. 


Interlocking Problems 


The relation between hand-to-mouth 
buying and instalment selling as bear- 
ing upon matters of where the stocks 
are to be held, of the relation be- 
tween industrial capacity to consumer 
demand, of the keen competition for 
a share of the buyers’ dollars, be- 
tween different kinds of goods as in- 
fluenced by selling terms—all of 
these questions and more are not 
to be solved independently of each 
other. 

So, if instalment selling is a credit 
problem, and hand-to-mouth buying 
a related merchandising problem, so, 


| too, there is a third consideration, 


this time a production factor, in the 
United States—namely the program 
of simplification. Obviously, this 
will influence the problem of stocks to 
be held, of selling price, of stock 
turn, warehousing costs, etc. In 
England, instalment credit has made 
its appearance; but the related prob- 
lem of hand-to-mouth buying, as we 
know, is not so pronounced. And, 
so far as simplification is concerned, 
as the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce Monthly Record says, “It is 
perhaps true that in Great Britain 
there never has been a serious move 
in this direction.” 
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In the United States, some carefyj 
study of the relationship betwee, 


these three factors in the three field | 


of credit, merchandising, and prodye. 
tion, needs to be made. As the sityg. 
tion is now, it may be doubted 
whether many economists or business 
men have thought of them as related 
at all. 

And in England, in spite of the 


arguments pro and con, instalment | 


credit will expand and become a per. 
manent part of the commercial struc. 
ture. But it will be on English sojj, 
and both its form and character will 
be determined thereby. 


How Long? 
Ss DIEGO Banker reports this 
conversation : 


“When may I expect to receive 
the money you owe me?” 


“Always!” 
Air Mail 
ee cities from Bos- 
ton to Los Angeles, and from 


St. Paul to Galveston, are already be- 
ing served by the United States Air 
Mail. Soon this number will be in- 
creased to 107 cities. General pro- 
visions for the Air Mail service are 
as follows: 


WEIGHT AND SizE.—Any mailable mat- 
ter, except that liable to damage from 
freezing, will be accepted for transit by air- 
plane, including sealed parcels not exceed- 
ing 84 inches in length and girth combined, 
with weight not in excess of 50 pounds. 

Recistry \Service.—Air mail will be ac- 
cepted for registration upon prepayment of 
proper amount of postage, the fee for 
which, in addition to the regular airplane 
postage is 15 cents for value up to $50 and 
20 cents for value from $50 to $100 and an 
additional fee of three cents is required 
when a return receipt is desired. All reg- 
istered mail for dispatch by airplane must 
be securely sealed against inspection. 

C. O. D. anp INnsurep 'Service.—Collect 
on Delivery and Insured Mail—third and 
fourth class matter, exclusively (sealed 
parcels )—will be accepted for dispatch by 
air plane at regular Air Mail postage rates. 
The collect on delivery and insurance fees, 
and the limit of indemnities are the same 
as are now fixed for regular transportation 
of that particular class of «mail. . 

SpectaL Dexivery.—The use of special 
delivery stamp, in addition to the Air Mail 
postage, will insure prompt and excep- 
tional delivery upon arrival at office of des- 
tination. This feature should be particu- 
larly borne in mind in sending Air Mail to 
post offices at which arrival occurs after 
2p.m. Special delivery mail will be deliv- 
ered at city delivery offices between 7 :00 am. 
and 41:00 p. m., and at all other post offices 
between 7:00 a. m. and 7:00 p. m,, and 
after the arrival of the last mail, provided 
this is not later than 9:00 p. m. 
delivery matter will be delivered at post 
offices of the first and second classes on 
Sunday, and at other offices if open om 
Sunday. Special delivery will be made at 
all offices on holidays. : 
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Credit Records System 
(Continued from page 9) 


There it all is, before the Credit 
Manager's eye and within a filing 
space of 6 x 8 inches—the current 
and past history of the account. A 
clever piece of systematizing, you 
will agree, though Mr. Steinmeyer 
will not admit to its being anything 
more than “very practical for our 
purposes.” 

“T am enthusiastic about the visible 
files,” Mr. Steinmeyer says, “because 
there is no question about our getting 
through the vast amount of detail 
much faster since we installed them. 
And, of course, there is the accessi- 
bility. There are three persons work- 
ing on these files all the time—the 
clerk who enters the orders every 
day, the clerk who enters the pay- 
ments, and the assistant who makes 
up the data which we supply on ac- 
counts which give us as a trade ref- 
erence. The balances are entered at 
the end of the month.” 


Reasons for Helping 
Competitors and Others 


When some surprise was expressed 
at the amount of time consumed by 
the preparation of account informa- 
tion for other houses, Mr. Stein- 
meyer’s reply was: 

“Yet, it takes time, but I regard 
this work of our department as not 
only a proper courtesy among com- 
petitors and business firms generally 
but also a vital measure in keeping 
up a healthy condition in trade. 
There is nothing to be gained by con- 
cealing facts about customers from 
a rival house, and if credit managers 
will be perfectly frank with one an- 
other as to their experiences, we will 
all profit by it in our business.” 

Besides the visible credit refer- 
ence file, there are two other files 
maintained in the Lawrence & Com- 
pany Credit Department. One is the 
complete file of all customers and 
would-be customers. In this file are 
to be found cards for all accounts 
which have been declined, with a 
brief statement of the reason writ- 
ten on each card. In order that no 
unneccessary time may be wasted 
over an undesirable account, every 
application for credit is first checked 
against this name file to see if it has 
ever been turned down before. Each 
of these customer cards has a num- 
ber which refers to the correspond- 
ing credit folder containing full in- 
formation on the account, the finan- 


‘overdue accounts is 


cial statement which is requested at 
the end of the year, and other such 
pertinent material. This credit 
folder file holds no correspondence, 
however, as all letters are kept in the 
general files. 


Following Up 
Past Due Accounts 
The system for keeping up with 
very simple. 
Since customers are expected to pay 
from invoices, statements are sent 
out only when an account has not 
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to the Credit Department for its col- 
lection file. As these past due ac- 
counts are paid, the duplicate state- 
ments are destroyed, those remain- 
ing making up a segregated file of 
delinquents. 

Questioned about collection work, 
Mr. Steinmeyer said, “We try to 
avoid having that sort of thing to do 
by not selling on credit to customers 
who give prospect of being or who 
have shown themselves to be poor 
payers. Yet to keep up the volume 


of our business, we must take some 


been paid at time of maturity. A 
copy of every statement mailed goes 


risks, and so, like everybody else, we 
have our share of grievances.” 



































Saving 


the Order 





An exporter received from a foreign buyer an order for bacon 
which so greatly exceeded his line of credit with his packers 
that they insisted upon payment in full before releasing the 
shipment. 


The buyer had established in the exporter’s favor an irre- 
vocable Letter of Credit, which authorized him to draw on the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company at go days’ sight, 
his draft to be accompanied by ocean shipping documents. 


At the exporter’s request the bank took the matter up with 
the packers. They agreed to put the bacon aboard ship and 
deliver the covering bills of lading to the American Exchange 
Irving. This Company receipted for these and arranged to 
hold them as the property of the packing company, until pay- 
ment was made. The exporter supplied invoices, inspection 
certificate and insurance papers. 


Then the exporter, under his Letter of Credit, drew on the 
bank. The bank accepted the draft, discounted it,and from the 
proceeds paid the packing company for the bacon, crediting 
the balance to the exporter — his profit. The biils-of lading 
were then forwarded abroad, enabling the buyer to obtain his 
merchandise. 


Through the assistance of the American Exchange Irving 
the interests of all parties involved were protected,and the sit- 
uation was saved for the exporter without a cent additional 
expense to him for the service rendered. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


Invinc TRust COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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Wholesaler and Retailer 
(Continued from page 27) 
[f J Ou had an business who cannot buy their open. are @ 
ing stock for cash and have enough | 7 | 
‘ capital to finance their business prop. ett 
. erly. Credit should not be over-ex. and | 
EMP Y tended to the retailer, and merchap. grec 
dise should be sold and not the credit reduc 
terms of the house which should stang point 
for the observance of proper busi. 

; . . ness ethics such as are best for buyer Ur 
opposite your desk and if every day in the year you neil \aule: alitin: a 
could place in that chair an expert adviser on legal The retailer should not expect to | this: 

. . . . buy goods without paying the whole —  twis' 
phases of credit questions you would consider it good sale house a living profit. He shoud 1 aay 
business to fill that chair at a low salary. pay his bills promptly when due and fF theit 

not deduct cash discount if beyond § yolu 
From over thirty years of credit experience this Asso- te coe eenauet gucted. If ae 
eae ; ed credit terms are taken, interest just 
ciation has learned just about what problems confront should be paid cheerfully to the } unk 
the credit executive. To help meet these problems the house for the accommodation. spol 
y : : A close friendly spirit should exist thro 
N. A. C. M. publishes each year the invaluable compila- between wholesaler and retailer, and} 7 
tion pictured below. a feeling that the problems of one strit 
are the problems of the other, and trer 
that only by close co-operation can Fora! 
Partial list of contents: the best results be obtained. org 
The Bankruptcy Law with recent “R. C. Joyce” dor 
amendments explained; information on HE Pruit C is t 
Sales; Contracts and Cancellation Guar- Joyce-Pruit Company, De- ee 
antees; Liens; Consignments; Bad < partment Stores, of Artesia, sit 
Check Laws; False Statements; Nego- Carlsbad, Clovis, Hope, Portales and an 
tiable Instruments; Acceptances; At- Roswell, N. M., reports that a party lop 
tachments; Claims; Income and Stamp representing himself as R. C. Joyce | | 
Tax; Postage Rates; Air Mail; List of of Roswell and Carlsbad, N. M., is eq 
Business Books; etc. going about the Middle West placing | So 
imaginary orders and _ inducing a 
A comment, ty pical of the wholesalers to cash checks which tic 
many we receive each year, turn out later to be worthless 

from users of the Manual: Kept It Going . 
_ : CREDITOR had attached a of 
Have been advised by our billiard hall. If the attach- ri 

main office that they re- ment had gone through and the debt- 
cently subscribed for your 5 8 or 
Manual. They state that or had been drawn into bankruptcy, T 
they find this book to be of the creditors would not have realized ct 
a great help to their credit 15 cents on the dollar. The Adjust- is 
department so I feel we ment Bureau of the local Credit a 
could use it to great advan- Men’s Association stepped in and fe 

tage.” persuaded the attaching creditor to 
release his attachment and permit it n 
to be handled by the Association. a 










If there isn’t an empty chair opposite your 
desk perhaps there is an empty space on 
your desk that you can fill with a val- 

uable adviser on credit problems for 
a salary of only $4.00 a year. 


N.A.C.M. 
k " 

= '& 4 
Enclosed 
find $4.00 for 
1928 Credit Diary 
and Manual, or [ ] 
Enter order and bill 





é 

I 

| 

in due course. (4) 100 cents on the dollar, and — 
expenses of the administration. Ha 

Ce re Use the coupon and order your he place Sao dlhicaedl up, as t would | 

RRR ote SS kaa ak 1928 Credit Manual have been had the attachment con- | 
TODAY. tinued, he could not have got the aid 

(Address) 


After the Bureau had held the 
place of business for about two 
weeks and kept it open and running, 
the debtor was enabled to get hold 
of enough money to clear up his in- 
debtedness and pay each creditor 


he later secured and the creditors 





eee woolld have lost heavily. 
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Credits and Sales 
(Continued from page 10) 


are avoided and the wisdom of the 
step becomes established. The nat- 
yral sequence, however, is a further 
and more determined effort in this 
direction. It works so well, why not 
reduce such losses to the vanishing 
int? 
Volume Restriction 

Unless understanding steps up to 
take the place of rule-of-thumb, when 
this proposal is considered, the sharp 
twists and turns of disorganization 
may shortly be expected to disclose 
their presence. Credit restriction is 
yolume restriction, and volume re- 
striction reflects itself in net income 
just as surely as loss on bad debts, 
unless it is accompanied by a corre- 
sponding reduction in expense 
throughout the organization. 

To offset this credit policy of re- 
striction when carried ‘to this ex- 
treme, therefore, there must be gen- 
eral cost reductions. A complete re- 
organization of the entire business 
downward is necessary, if a net loss 
is to be avoided. Not only must the 
personnel be reduced and the work 
simplified, but the investment in plant 
and equipment must be similarly 
lopped off. 

Management cannot look with 
equanimity upon such contingencies. 
Sooner or later there is a return to 
a wholesome and well ordered rela- 
tion between credits and sales. 


A Balancer of Risks 


The credit manager is of great im- 
portance to a business as a balancer 
of risks—not as an eliminator of 
risks. There is a range to his losses 
on open accounts, not a fixed point. 
There is a minimum relation of 
credit losses to sales, below which it 
is dangerous for him to go, as well 
as a maximum beyond which it is 
foolhardy to go. 

But even a maximum and a mini- 
mum intelligently set do not furnish 
a gauge of pressure that needs to be 
exerted upon the credits, for there is 
the shifting of importance from cred- 
its to collections and back again, as 
economic conditions vary from pe- 
tiod to period. At one time a very 
liberal credit policy that encourages 
sales is a safe one, for money may 
be got on easy terms by the pur- 
chaser. At another time, resales are 
difficult, unemployment prevalent 
and collections restricted. 

Executive training and experience 


reaches out to find the range of credit 
losses in relation to sales for the par- 
ticular business. There is no stand- 
ard. Trial and error alone can point 
the way. Next, the observation of 
economic trends needs to be keen, for 
credit policies can never be fixed or 
pressed continuously in one particu- 
lar direction without sinister results. 

The need is for flexibility of mind 
and this in turn is the result of train- 
ing. The principle of flexibility 
runs deep into every part of the 
work of the credit executive. Its 
great importance deserves, we be- 
lieve, considerable thought. As has 
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been pointed out in preceding arti- 
cles of this series, the credit man- 
ager often has charge of large groups 
of employees. In such instances the 
flexibility of his subordinates be- 
comes equally important with his 
own. 

Furthermore, the increase in the 
use of machinery for the execution 
of office work often lends a specific 
character to this flexibility. The 


next article will, therefore, be de- 
voted to the problems of employee 
training, arising out of the introduc- 
tion and operation of office machin- 
ery in the credit department. 


















OF NEW YORK 


New York, St. Louis, 


[Ad No. 16 in a series on Business Mortality] 


23,146 


Failures in 
1927! 


The number of commercial failures in the 
United States has risen for the 4th con- 
secutive year, even though business has 
been in a period of marked prosperity and 
prospects. There were 1373 more failures 
in 1927 than in 1926. 


The 1928 losses are just beginning. Don’t 
you contribute to them! 
through the year — protect your firm’s 
book accounts now, with 


American Credit Insurance 


This broad, tried-and-proved service is even 
more than protection; 
through our superior Collection facilities. 


Remember, too, Credit Managers, that we are 
the pioneers and leaders in credit insurance. 
Also we write credit insurance exclusively. 
And we have more than 30 years of sound, 
successful experience for your benefit. 


CThe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~- INDEMNITY Co. 


J. F.M*‘ FADDEN, prasipant 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


Chicago, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 





Be safe all 


it prevents losses, 


Cleveland, Boston, 
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The Business Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National 


Unsecured Commercial 
Loans 


BANK LOANS ON STATEMENT AND CHAR- 
ACTER. Mahlon D. Miller. Ronald Press Co., 
N. Y. 1927. 492 pp. $6. 

The author of this engaging book is a 
member of the Illinois Bar, an associate 
editor of the American Banker, and man- 
ager of the new business department of 
the Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, 

At the outset Mr. Miller clearly defines 
his aim, which is two-fold: to assist the 
commercial banker in making unsecured 
commercial loans on a safe and sound 
basis, and to help the borrower to prepare 
his loan application so that he may get all 
the consideration to which he is entitled. 
With these two objects the author has also 
in mind the possible effect of the volume 
in helping to promote sounder credit con- 
ditions and happier relations between lend- 
er and borrower. 

The introductory chapter deals with the 
fundamentals of bank credit. The author 
then stresses the importance of financial 
statements; describes how investigations 
are made, inside and outside of the bank; 
and indicates the value of trade references, 
mercantile agencies and clipping bureaus. 
Subsequent chapters deal with the commer- 
cial borrower; financial statement; terms 
used in interpreting balance sheets; anal- 
ysis of current and fixed assets; and anal- 
ysis of current and long-term liabilities. 

Special chapters are given to compara- 
tive statement analysis; determining the 
borrowing limit on unsecured loans; in- 
terpreting profit and loss statements; and 
planning for business control. The con- 
cluding sections deal with the effect of 
competition in negotiation of unsecured 
loans; the work of the certified public ac- 
countant and the industrial engineer; com- 
mercial paper; and an analysis of balance 
sheets in actual loan applications. 

On page 53 is a paragraph which every 
credit manager might well read, substi- 
tuting for “bank” and “borrower” or “de- 


positor” the words “manufacturer” 
“wholesaler” and “retailer” or “buyer, 
as may be appropriate : 

“Although it goes without saying 
that it costs money to investigate a 
credit risk, the commercial borrower 
often fails to realize the expense a 
bank undergoes in getting to the bot- 
tom of some of its credit problems. It 
means expense to make extensive 
credit arialysis. The salaries of those 
in the department, the time it takes 
to do the work must all be taken into 
consideration. By having a depart- 
ment especially provided for credits 
the bank is doing a number of things 
for the borrower. In reality, it is 
setting aside a certain amount each 
year to give the applicants for credit 
a fair chance. It costs the bank 
money, but it places the borrower in 
a favored position. It makes him 
realize that it is thorough in the things 
it undertakes, and just in its credit 
commitments. The credit department 
safeguards the interests of the bank 
and of the depositor also, as it makes 
for conservation in matters of accom- 
modation. The detailed analysis made 
possible by the organized, well- 
equipped department often helps the 
client to work out financial solutions 
which obviate the necessity of loans. 
Frequently, too, the credit department 
will disclose conditions which, when 
pointed out to the depositor, lead to 
greater financial progress and more 
substantial profits.” 


or 
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Economic Europe 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE TO THE 
END OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Melvin M. 
—- Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1926. 


$3.00. 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE IN MOD.- 
ERN TIMES. Knight, Barnes and Fligel. 
oe Mifflin Co., Boston, 1928. 554 pp. 


The first of these two volumes was writ- 
ten by Dr. Melvin M. Knight, formerly 
assistant professor of economics in the 
University of Utah and of history in Co- 
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Association of Credit Men 


lumbia University. In the preparation of 
the second volume Dr. Knight had the col- 
laboration of Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, 
professor of historical sociology in Smith 
College, and Dr, Felix Fliigel, associate 
professor of economics in the University 
of California. 

In the first volume Dr. Knight pictures 
the foundations European economic 
life, describing primitive inventions, prop- 
erty, the division of labor and the use of 
metal money. Chapter II deals with Ro- 
man economic life, covering agriculture, 
crafts and labor, industry and commerce, 
finance, capital and coinage. Chapter III 
concerns Mediterranean Europe during 
the Middle Ages and Chapter IV the eco- 
nomic awakening of Northern Europe. 
Chapter V is on “The Manor,” and the 
concluding chapter bears on commerce and 
industry in Northern Europe during. the 
Middle Ages. 

The second volume takes up the chron- 
icle and carries it on through the Renais- 
sance and industrial revolution periods to 
the time of the World War. After a dis- 
cussion of the beginnings of European ex- 
pansion the authors take up the commer- 
cial and industrial revolutions; the growth 
of the factory system; the development of 
agriculture and industry in England, Ger- 
many and France; the commercial expan- 
sion of the Nineteenth Century; and the 
rise of industrial and trade associations. 
The concluding chapters deal with indus- 
trial and commercial developments in the 
smaller European countries, and in Rus- 
sia. 

Particularly interesting are the accounts 
of early developments in banking and 
credit. The Peruzzis of the Fourteenth 
Century had a capital of about $800,000; 
the Medicis of the Fifteenth had approxi- 
mately $7,500,000. By 1500 the famous 
Fugger family Augsburg controlled 
the richest banking house in Europe, hav- 
ing expanded their business chiefly through 
the aid of Bohemian and Styrian gold. By 
1527 they had a capital of more than 2; 
000,000 gulden, representing a purchasing 
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power of about $20,000,000 in our money, 
and by 1546, when they reached the peak 
of their prosperity, they had amassed the 
equivalent 0! 40,000,000 of our dollars 
today. 

Fascinating also are the accounts of 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century spec- 
ulations. “South Sea Bubble” is, of 
course, the classic example. South Sea 
Company stock reached 600 in May, 1720; 
was over 1,000 from June to August, and 
fell to 121 in December. In this last period 
Bank of England shares fell 50 per cent., 
those of the East India Company 67 per 
cent, and those of the African Company 
77 per cent. 

Delving into economic history is profit- 
able for a number of reasons, not the least 
of which is the light it sheds on business 
methods and standards as we encounter 
them six days a week, Anno Domini 1928. 


From Malthus to Mitchell 


BUSINESS-CYCLE THEORY. Alvin H. hy am 
Ginn and Company, Boston, 1927. 218 pp. $2. 


The 


In this book Dr. Hansen,. who is pro- 
fessor of economics in the University of 
Minnesota, endeavors to synthesize the 
yiews of the economists who have made 
the most important contributions to the 
theory of the business cycle. 

His earlier monograph, “Cycles of 
Prosperity and Depression,” published in 
1921, presented a study of cyclical fluctu- 
ations in the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany for the period 1902-08. In 
that publication, after classifying the vari- 
ous theories of the business cycle, Dr. 
Hansen offered certain conclusions which 
supported the monetary theory of the busi- 
ness cycle. The position which he now 
takes is somewhat less dogmatic. 

There is, in Dr. Hansen’s opinion, in 
spite of the apparently irreconcilable an- 
tagonism which is frequently met, a sur- 
prisingly large measure of agreement 
among the leading business cycle theorists. 
Yet he has manifestly avoided the error 
oi superficially accepting all theories as 
partly true, if in fact they are mutually 
exclusive, and has chosen, as his chief ob- 
jective, help for the student or general 
reader in their attempts to clear a path 
through the tangled mass of apparently 
contradictory explanations of the business 
cycle. 

In the first chapter Professor Hansen 
presents his general classification of busi- 
ness cycle theories. In the second he dis- 
cusses the capitalistic system of distribu- 
tion as a cause, following this with an in- 
spection of the Foster and Catchings 
“dilemma of thrift” theory. In Chapter 
IV, V and VI the author takes up other 
Causes—capitalistic production, the ex- 
change economy and the money economy. 
In Chapter VII he returns to Foster and 
Catchings and offers a critical analysis of 
“Profits” in the light of business cycle 
theories. In the final chapter (VIII) he 
-_ with the present status of the prob- 
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Examine Your 
Time-Honored Practices 


Every business enterprise that exists long 
enough acquires its various traditions. : 
Whether or not they are worthy depends on 
the management. 


Good management looks into the traditions 
of its organization, especially at budget making 
time, and seeks to weed out those that are 
undesirable and thereby gain something in 
resources for perpetuating and strengthening 
those that are worth while. 


The preparation and use of a well-ordered 
budget dictate that expenditures must be 
governed, not by precedent, but by neces- 
sity as indicated and explained by the aims and 
month to month operations of the business. 


Effective budget control is based on Modern 
Accountancy and is a means through which 
Modern Accountancy serves the creative 
talents of management with the stimulus and 
dependable counsel of timely and exact 
knowledge. 
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In the last century and a half, Dr. Han- 
sen concludes, the capitalistic manner of 
production has suffered from many “chil- 
dren’s diseases.” The exploitation of vast 
new resources, revolutionary inventions, 
crop fluctuations, wars and an uncontrolled 
credit economy,—these are the major dis- 
turbing influences that have produced 
feverish booms and depressions. But these 
dynamic factors are being mitigated, and 
so the character of the business cyele is 
changing. 

The violence of the oscillations during 
the last century and a half is due, Dr. 
Hansen maintains, to a rapidly growing 
capitalism. But in the end it may well be 
that the cycle phenomenon itself, at least 
in its extreme manifestations, will be seen 
to have been a disease which came and 
passed in the few swift centuries during 
which the world was made over from a 
rural, local economy to a highly indus- 
trialized world economy. 


Principles of Argumentation 
THE ART OF ARGUMENT. Harold F. Graves 
and Carle B. Spotts. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1928. 

310 pp. $2. 

Under the old tradition, argument was 
regarded as essentially a tool for lawyers 
and politicians. Law and politics, how- 
ever, have been compelled to give up the 
monopoly and to share with business the 
use of this important and effective piece 
of equipment. 

Today, the man who cannot stand up and 
present his ideas in good English and in 
logical form is a misfit in an executive 
position. The conference, the group meet- 
ing and the convention have become vital 
factors in American business, and these 
call for straightforward, unembarrassed 
expression of facts, figures and conclu- 
sions. 

The material presented in “The Art of 
Argument” has been evolving for several 
years at the Pennsylvania State College, 
where Mr. Graves is assistant professor 
and Mr. Spotts an instructor in English 
Composition, From the pedagogic point 
of view this is a text-book, but business 
executives will accept it rather as a desk- 
book, to be used in preparation for that 
part of the daily routine which involves 
oral expression. 

The book has three general divisions. 
Part I deals with the process of construct- 
ing arguments. The exercises are so 
planned that the user of the book may 
start to work on original problems as soon 
as he begins his study. Part II is made up 
of specimens: a brief, an outline, an argu- 
mentative dialogue and a number of fin- 
ished arguments by men of recognized 
ability. Part III consists of chapters on 
contest debating and works of reference. 
Preceding each section are a few ques- 
tions which serve to direct the reader’s at- 
tention to points which deserve special em- 
phasis. 

The nine chapters of Part I deal re- 
spectively with the nature of argument; 
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the problem; investigating; analyzing; az 
ganizing the proof; the audience; 
attention; gain belief; and i _ impressing any 
actuating. The “specimens” in Part [Ij 
clude former Governor Gifford Pinchg, 
address to the Pennsylvania Legislature 
on the United Dry Bill; Huxley’s famo, 
address “On a Piece of Chalk;” a Jette 
from President Lincoln to General Mp 
Clellan; and Dr, Alexander Meiklejohg, 
argument on “Student Activities in th 
College.” 

Lincoln’s letter to McClellan is a pe. 
fect example of the technique of arg). 
ment by the question method. “If you wij 





give me,” he wrote, “satisfactory answer 
to the following questions, I shall glady § —— 
yield my plan to yours.” He then aske 
five questions which he knew McClella § 
could neither answer nor evade, and thy 
established his argument virtually with. SHIP! 
out arguing. This is the real “art whic Held 
conceals the art.” pool 
Somewhere there is an earnest but in § are sh 
articulate credit manager who is going to § cepts | 
find this book and then, for the first tim, § charge 
find his voice. After that, nothing cap j - 
possibly keep him down. c 
— DAM. 
Spending Wisely Hel 
MANAGEMENT OF PERSONAL’ INCOME § react 
L. J. Chassee. A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago. 19m, B ence 
154 ‘pp. $1.75. marke 
Thrift books, which are appearing in in @ er mij 
creasing numbers, almost invariably stress the © 


saving and soft-pedal spending. In this aes 
one, the author puts the emphasis strongly 





d 
on the best ways of controlling personal Sm 
income and apportioning it to the various Baty | 
expenditures which are included in the per- DAN 
sonal or family budget. He 

The author was, at the time the book 9 case 
was written, Secretary of the Student } good 
Loan Information Bureau, maintained by } the! 
the Association of University and College and 

: tract 
Business Officers of the Eastern States } to p, 
In the preparation of the material he was § left 
assisted by Ethel C. O'Neill. a ti 

In the initial chapter, the fundamentals - 
of personal finance are presented. Thisis } fo 
followed by a chapter on the art of selfs § for 
financing, showing how established busi | mer 
ness principles should be applied to on’s “4 
personal economic status. Chapter III o 
“How to Budget Personal Resources” of- 
fers suggestions on proportioning expen NC 
ditures, balancing them with income, and I 
making special provision for unexpected b 
expenditures. do 

Chapter IV presents the benefits of “T 
training in personal finance, showing its | * 
social value and its effectiveness as an aid : 
to the careers of young people. Chapter pr 
V deals with problems of budgeting, from | dr 
the point of view of the student, the wage f 
earner, the working girl, the professional a 
man and woman, and the young busines d 
man. tl 

In Chapter VI the author discusses pet d 
sonal finance training in the home, ti ( 
school, the college and in organizations 
such as Chambers of Commerce, Rotary } 


(Continued on page 37) 
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DECISIONS 
Sales 


SHIPMENT 


Held that where goods are bought by 
order and nothing is said in the order 
about the price to be paid and the goods 
are shipped to the purchaser and he ac- 
cepts same with knowledge of the price 
charged he is bound to pay that price. 
Smith & Sons Co. vs. Twyman, App. Ct. 
Ill., 2nd Dis. Decided January 23, 1928. 

7 x 


DAMAGES 


Held that the measure of damages for 
breach of a promise of sale is the differ- 
ence between the contract price and the 
market value of the last day on which sell- 
er might have delivered in compliance with 
the contract, and if the time of delivery 
has been extended, the market price must 
be taken as of the date to which the time 
of delivery was postponed. Palmer vs. 
Smith Co., Sup. ‘Ct. La. Decided Janu- 
ary 18, 1928. ae. 


DAMAGES 


Held that the measure of damages, in 
case buyer refuses to accept and pay for 
goods purchased, is the difference between 
the market value of the goods at the time 
and place fixed for delivery and the con- 
tract price. It is not error for the court 
to reject testimony of the price that goods 
left on seller's hands were resold at 
a time remotely subsequent to the time 
fixed for delivery in the absence of a pre- 
liminary showing that there was no market 
for such goods at time for delivery. Cali- 
fornia Sugar & White Pine Co. vs. Whit- 
mer Jackson & Co., Sup. Ct. N. M. De- 
cided’ January 4, 1928, 


e * * 
Banking and Banks 


NOTES, NOTICE OF PROTEST 


Held that the notarial certificate itself 
was prima facie evidence of the facts 
stated and of the giving of notice to in- 
dorser. The statute expressly states: 
“The protest of a * * * promissory note 
* * * certified by a notary public under 
his hand and official seal shall be prima 
facie evidence of the facts stated in such 
protest, and of the giving of notice to the 
drawer or endorser”. G. L. c. 107,813. It 
was not essential that the receipt by de- 
fendant of the notices should be proved. 
Where notice of dishonor is duly ad- 
dressed and deposited in the post office, 
the sender is deemed to have given due 
Rotice, notwithstanding any miscarriage in 
the mails”. Holmes vs. Cabot, Sup. Jud. 
Ct. Mass, Decided January 10, 1928. 
* * 


NOTES 


An accommodation party upon a nego- 


tiable instrument is liable on the instru- 
ment to a holder for value, notwithstand- 
ing such holder at the time of taking the 
instrument knew him to be only an accom- 
modation party. Section 1333, D. C. Code. 
In the instant case, moreover, the holder 
had no such knowledge when taking the 
instruments, and they were negotiated be- 
fore maturity. Commercial Nat. Bk. of 
Wash, vs. McCandlish, Ct. of Appeals, 
pro of Columbia. Decided January 9, 


NEGLIGENCE—AUTOMOBILES 


When guest cannot recover for injuries 
resulting from an accident while he was 
asleep on rear seat of car. 


This was an action of tort for damages 
to plaintiff while riding with defendant in 
an automobile as defendant’s guest. The 
lower court found that defendant, who 
was operating the automobile, turned from 
the right side of the road to the left and 
ran into a post without any reason, un- 
less he was asleep. Plaintiff admitted that 
when the accident happened he was asleep 
on the rear seat. 

Held, that plaintiff could not recover. 
Assuming that there was evidence to sup- 
port a finding of gross negligence by the 
defendant in driving his automobile across 
the highway from the right to the left 
side, there was no evidence that the plain- 
tiff himself was exercising any care. The 
guest on the rear seat of an automobile 
cannot be expected to control its operation 
or interfere with its movement, but he 
must exercise some care. Plaintiff en- 
trusted himself entirely to the care of de- 
fendant. A guest in an automobile can- 
not completely surrender himself to the 
care of the driver and then successfully 
contend he was in the exercise of proper 
care. Oppenheim vs. Barkin, Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of Mass. Decided January 


* * * 


Contracts 


SALES. DAMAGES 


Measure of Damages. Whether Place 
Where Title Passes or Place of Delivery 
Determines with Reference to what Mar- 
ket Damages Must Be Fixed. 

This was an action for damages for 
breach of a contract for the sale of certain 
seeds. Plaintiff, acting as factor for an 
Italian partnership, offered to defendant 
certain Italian seed, which resulted in a 
contract by which plaintiff sold to defend- 
ant, for the account of the Italian concern, 
three hundred bags of a certain seed, “C. 
I. F. New York * * * Shipment: Febru- 
ary, 1922 * * * goods to be loaded as 
quickly as possible as agreed * * *”. The 
seed did not arrive at the port of New 


York until April 6th, too late for the 
Spring season and the defendant refused to 
accept the same. Plaintiff resold the seed 
and brought this action to recover its loss 
on such sale. Plaintiff claimed that the 
measure of damages was the difference be- 
tween the market price of this seed at 
Genoa or Bologna and the contract price, 
whereas the lower court’s finding that the 
seed would have been worth two and one- 
third cents per pound above the contract 
price was based upon the American mar- 
ket. Plaintiff relied on Sections 121.67 
and 121.19 Subdivision 4 (b), stats. (Wis.) 
1925 (Uniform Sales Act) under which it 
was generally held that the place at which 
the market price is to be determined is 
the place of delivery and that title passes 
to the consignee at the point of delivery. 
The argument was that by the terms of 
the contract the place of delivery was 
Bologna or Genoa, Italy, and that there 
was no proof of the market price in either 
place. 

Held, that plaintiff’s contention could 
not be sustained and that the lower court’s 
measure of the damage was correct. Un- 
der C. I. F. contract the place where title 
passes is not controlling with reference 
to what market the buyer’s damages shall 
be determined. Here the parties must 
have contemplated that in the event of the 
failure of the plaintiff to perform, the de- 
fendant would be compelled to resort to 
the market of this country to supply the 
goods. Under these circumstances, the 
place of delivery rather than the place 
where the title passes determines with ref- 
erence to what market the damages are to 
be fixed. Scaramelli & Company, Inc. vs. 
Courteen Seed Company, Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin. Decided January 10, 1928. 

x 7” 


Banks, Banking, Trust and Internal 


Revenue 
BANKS AND BANKING 
Insolvency. Claims. When Certain 


Claim Entitled to Preference As To 
Bank’s Cash At Insolvency But Not As 
To All Of Bank’s Assets. 

This was an appeal from an order al- 
lowing a certain claim as a preference 
against all of the assets of an insolvent 
bank. Claimant corporation’s predecessor 
had drawn two sight drafts upon a third 
party and attached thereto bills of lading. 
The drafts and the bills were forwarded 
to the bank for collection, accompanied by 
a letter instructing the bank not to sur- 
render the bills except on payment of the 
drafts and to remit full amount of drafts 
to the corporation claimant’s predecessor. 
The bank presented the drafts to the third 
party who paid same by delivering to the 
bank their two checks upon their open ac- 
count in said bank, which account, was at 
the time of the presentation of the checks 








ample to pay the same. However, said 
two checks were not charged to the ac- 
count of the third party, but upon receipt 
of the same by the bank, the two bills of 
lading were surrendered to the third party. 
The bank did not make remittance to com- 
plainant or its predecessor. 

Held, that the decree should be modified 
and the claim impressed as a trust, not 
upon the assets of the bank a. a whole, 
but only upon the cash which the bank 
at the time of its closing had in its pos- 
session and which came into the hands of 
the receiver. As soon as the bank, the 
agent, received the drafts, there was an 
augmentation of the funds of the bank, 
and since the money passed into the hands 
of the receiver, there was an augmenta- 
tion of the funds in his hands, There had 
been no specific direction as to how pay- 
ment was to be made by the bank, and 
therefore, the relationship of principal and 
agent was never changed into that of cred- 
itor and debtor. In Re Leach, Supreme 
Court of Iowa. Decided January 10, 1928. 

* * 7 
NOTES 

Held that a valid and sufficient present- 
ment consists of something more than a 
mere demand for payment. The person 
making demand must have the instrument 
in his possession at the time and place of 
demand, The requirement that it be ex- 
hibited is in order that the maker may be 
able to judge of the genuineness of the in- 
strument and of the right of the holder 
to receive payment, and that he may im- 
mediately reclaim possession upon paying 
the amount. Mere demand upon the 
maker, which is the utmost the finding re- 
veals, while sufficient to charge him, as the 
person primarily liable, was unavailing as 
against the endorser. Greenstein vs. Ku- 
charski, Supreme Court, Errors. Conn., Ist 
District. 

* * ” 


BANKS AND BANKING 


Negotiable Instruments. Promissory 
Notes. Negotiability of Note Providing 
that Payee Bank upon Feeling Insecure 
May Credit Note with Maker’s Funds on 
Deposit. 

This was an action on a promissory 
note executed to plaintiff's predecessor, a 
national bank, whose assets and liabilities 
plaintiff had taken over. Defendant con- 
tended that the note was not negotiable 
because of its containing the following 
clause: “If at any time the holders of 
this note feel insecure regarding payment 
of this note, said holder is authorized to 
take any or all funds I may have on de- 
posit at the First National Bank, Chey- 
enne, Okla., to my credit and place as a 
credit to this note.” 

Held, that the judgment of the court be- 
low for plaintiff must be reversed and a 
new trial granted, for the note was non- 
negotiable. It was, therefore, immaterial 
whether the plaintiff bank was a bona fide 
purchaser before maturity or not, because 
the note was subject to every legal de- 
fense which could have been interposed 
against it in the hands of the original 
payee. The court based its decision on 
the case of Oklahoma State Bank vs. State 
Bank of Grandfield, 108 Okla. 272, 236 
Pac. 381. The court also stated in regard 
to the accelerating clause in the present 
case, that if the borrower or maker of the 
note 1s a customer of the bank making the 
loan the holder at any time, with no other 
reason than his feeling insecure, can appro- 
priate with the knowledge of the maker 
any and all funds to the credit of the maker 
on deposit in said bank, and apply same as 
a partial payment on the note or full dis- 
charge of the obligation. Then, through 
no fault of the maker, a note, which had 


been paid, would be left where it might, 
under certain circumstances, creep into cir- 
culation. In case the note were transferred, 
if the instrument is negotiable, the holder 
in due course could force payment a second 
time. First State Bank of Cheyenne vs. 
Barton. (Supreme Court of Oklahoma. 
Decided January 17, 1928. 

- . 
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CORPORATIONS 


Business Trusts. Massachusetts Trust 
held not to he a Partnership and not 
against Public Policy of Illinois. 

This was an appeal from a decree dis- 
missing plaintiff’s bill as to defendant in- 
dividually and as a partner. The litigation 
arose out of a contract between plaintiff 
and the G. Company, which provided that 
“this obligation is executed in behalf of the 
trustees under the declaration of trust 
made and delivered at Boston, Mass. * * * 
not individually but as such trustee§, to 
bind the trust estate.” The contract was 
signed by the “President and Trustee” of 
the G. Company and attested by defendant, 
as ‘Secretary. The bill was filed on the 
theory that the trustees and shareholders 
could not limit their liability without com- 
plying with the laws of Illinois governing 
the organization and management of cor- 
porations or limited partnerships. The 
declaration of trust under which defendant 
and his associates were acting was filed 
with the Commissioner of Corporations 
and Taxation of Massachusetts. It pro- 
vided that the trustee in their collective 
capacity should be designated “G. ‘Com- 
pany” and under such name should manage 
the trust estate. Also that all contracts 
of the trustees shall be taken to have been 
executed in their capacity of trustees and 
must recite that the same were executed 
by trustees as such and not by them indi- 
vidually. 

Held, that the decree must be affirmed, 
for defendant was not liable either as an 
individual or a partner. The declaration 
of trust here involved created a business 
trust and not a partnership. Here the 
trustees limited their liability by specific- 
ally stating that the contract was executed 
“not individually but as such trustees to 
bind the trust estate.’ Held further, that 
it was not against the public policy of 
Illinois to permit business to be carried on 
by trustees who limit their liability to their 
trust funds. Schwmann-Heink vs. Folsom. 
Supreme Court of Illinois. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


Agricultural Co-operation 


The Department of Agriculture reports 
that 83 per cent. of the 3,331 grain elevat- 
ors now being operated by farmers in their 
own behalf show financial surpluses. This 
is taken to be a pretty conclusive answer to 
the old cry that such undertakings were 
foredecomed to failure. It is also pretty 
conclusive evidence that farmers can co- 
operate. 

* * . 


I. C. C. Refuses Rate Reduction 


The recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission refusing to allow 
Southern railroads a 20 cents per ton re- 
duction on coal shipped to the Great Lakes 
has caused quite a stir. It is unusual for 
railroads to petition the Interstate ‘Com- 
merce ‘Commission to allow them to reduce 
their rates. It is more unusual for the 
Commission to refuse such a petition. 


The position of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in this case is that certain 
rates have been established for the Nor- 
thern roads, which have a short haul to 
the Great Lakes. These rates were estab- 
lished with a view to the whole rate fabric 
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of the country. To allow the Southerg 
railroads the reduction which they requeg 
would be to tangle this fabric and subject 
the Northern railroads to unfair competi. 
tion. 

* * * 


The World’s Business in Review 


The Department of Commerce, Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, hag 
recently announced the publication of Vol, 
II “Commerce Yearbook,” which embraces 
all foreign countries. This volume is q 
companion to Vol. I, which deals with 
Commerce in the United States and which 
was published in 1926. The book contains 
economic reviews of the United States and 
the various countries, comparative statis. 
tics by countries, and undertakes to give a 
complete and authentic picture of the trade 
and industry of the world. 

These volumes may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing 
D. C. at $1.00 for Vol. I and $1.25 for 
Vol. IT. 


x - * 


Constitutionality of Flexible Tariff 


A suit is now pending before the Su 
preme Court of the United States to 
test the constitutionality of the provision 
in the tariff act of 1922, which provides 
that the President may increase or decrease 
tariff rates on imports. 


The suit was filed by J. W. Hampton, 
Jr., & Company, of New York, imposters, 
who protested against a tariff of six cents 
a pound on barium dioxide. The President 
ordered the rate increased from four to six 
cents under the socalled flexible tariff pro- 
vision. 

The suit alleges that the law delegates 
legislative power to the President in viola- 
tion of the constitutional provision that 
all revenue bills must originate in the 
House of Representatives. 


* * * 


Reapportionment of Congressional 
Representation 


Speaker Longworth has stirred up in- 
terest again in the question of Congres- 
sional representation by expressing himself 
as opposed to increasing the size of the 
House of Representatives. Until 1920 it 
has been customary to add to the number 
of members in the House with each new 
census. When the 1920 census was taken 
there developed opposition to any increase. 
Without an increase, reapportionment on 
the basis of the 1920 census would have 
required that several States give up mem- 
bers which they now have. These States 
insisted that this was unfair because the 
census was taken while war condition still 
existed and the population was much dis- 
turbed. The whole situation resolved it- 
self into an impasse. Periodically the 
members from States which showed in- 
creased population in 1920 have risen to 
demand that the customary reapportion- 
ment be made; and members from States 
which were threatened with losing repre- 
sentatives have resorted to all the argu 
ment and strategy available to prevent 
reapportionment. 

It seems certain that there must be a 
reapportionment after 1930. Some States 
must lose members unless the size of 
House is increased. They will fight such 
loss bitterly. Those who oppose an it 
crease in the number of members say that 
the House is already so large that it has 
become unwieldy; others reply that, al- 
though the House is four and a half times 
as large as the Senate, it is the more effec- 
tive bodv of the two and that inoreased 
membership would be absorbed by the 
system in force without decrease in ! 
effectiveress. 
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Business Library 
(Continued from page 34) 


ubs, fraternities, and the various reli- 
ious, social and civic societies and asso- 
ations, The final chapter is on “Thre 
ignificance of Personal Finance,” and 
ints out ‘the advantage of systematic 
raining in the reduction of financial wor- 
ies, greater independence of the individu- 
|, the freeing of time for worthwhile ac- 
ivities, and the ‘better distribution of 
alth in the community. 

As the number of economically inde- 
ndent individuals increases, Mr. Chassee 
oncludes, their productive capacities can 
given full sway and their habits of con- 
umption will be balanced. This will make 
or greater conservation and utilization of 
human resources. When these resources 
re being their most efficient 
apacity the intellectual, social and cul- 
ural resources may in like proportion be 
increased. With gradual improvement in 
mpersonal finance over successive decades, 
we shall get further and further away 













used to 


from wastefulness, and ultimately arrive 
lat the goal of a sane and satisfying con- 
Po of all our resources. 





\Credits at National Foreign 
Trade Convention 


N REDIT and Finance” will be 
the subject of an address by 
Allen B. Cook, Vice President, 
Guardian Trust Co., Cleveland, at 
the 15th National Foreign Trade 
Convention to be held in Houston, 
Texas, April 25, 26 and 27. This 
opening address at the evening ses- 
sion of April 25 is part of a compre- 
hensive course of nine talks, by the 
best talent available, on the Funda- 
mentals of Export Merchandising. 
The Island Export Co., Baltimore, 
William Werckehthien, President, 
will speak on “Channels of Distribu- 
tion” and Lawrence H. Langner, of 
| rer, Parry, Card & Langner, 
New York, on “Legal Protection, 
| Trade Marks and Patents.” 


The Loyal Servitor 
“Mi ASSA wants to know if you 


can’t settle dis small bill 
today kase he wants de money bad,” 
said an old-time darkey to a gentle- 
} man, 

“No, I can’t. This is the third 
time you've come for that money 
today. Your master isn’t afraid I’m 
going to run away, is he?” 

“Not zackly,” replied the loyal 
but candid servitor, “but he wants 
to make a big raise, ‘cause he’s 
a-goin’ to run away hisself.” 


Choose 


Great American 


Insurance Company 


—- New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


Cheese 
Your 


CAPITAL 


$12,500,000 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$185,174,967.15 


FIRE, MARINE AND KINDRED INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


THIS IS ELECTION YEAR 


In this election the successful candidates are to be 
honored — not with office — but with cash prizes. 


The candidates’ platforms are the advertisements 
which they have written for this issue of the 
CREDIT Monthly and the effectiveness of their 
arguments is to be the deciding factor. A popular 
vote must aid in making the decision, The Judges 


need your help. 


Vote Now 


This will cause you 
inconvenience. 


little 
Just mark the Ballot 
according to your im- 
pressions of the effec- 
tiveness of the adver- 


tisements, Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd. If you have 
remarks favorable or 
otherwise by way of 
comment, use _ the 
blank space or write 
on your letter head 
and send to CREDIT 
Monthly. 


BALLOT 


Cash prizes 
for best advertisements. 


CREDIT MONTHLY 
One Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Ist choice 
2nd choice 


3rd _ choice 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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N. A. C. M. Officers and Branches 


as of January 18, 1928 


Pres., 


Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati 


Vice-Pres., J. F. WOOD 
Richmond Dry Goods Co. 


Eastern Division Manager 
E. PAUL PHILLIPS 
One Park Avenue 
New York 


J. GRUEN Exec. Mgr., Sec. and Treas. 
cronct STEPHEN I. MILLER 
One Park Ave., New York 


Vice_Pres., J. H. SCALES Vice-Pres., FRANK D. ROCK 
Belknap Hardware 





Asst. Treas. 
RODMAN GILDER 
One Park Ave., New York 


& Mfg. Co. Armour & Company 
Denver 


estern Divine 
B. TREGOE 
605 Wells Fargo Bidg. 
San Francisco 


Note: A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham a OE. 
Pres., T. C. Buckshaw, Doster, Northington 
Drug Co.; Sec.-Mgr., R. H. Eggleston, 321-23 
Lincoln Reserve Life "Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Mobile—Mobile A. C. M. _Pres., 
L. H. McKinley, Toomey Notions Co.; Sec., J 
G. Goodman, 415 State Office Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Mont 
Pres., , a 


ery—Montgomery A. C. M. 
atterson, Brown Printing Co.; 
M. Holloway, 419 Shepherd Bldg.; Asst. 

Sec., Arthur Walker. 


ALABAMA. Selma—Selma A. C. M. Pres., 
F. Ormond, Cawthon-Coleman Drug Co.; 
ll Wm. C. Vaughn, Tissier Hardware Co. 
ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort on Cc. 
M. Pres., Chas. H. Sayles. t Benois 
t. 


Whise. Gro. Co.; Sec., J. R Pde. Smith 
Coffee Co. 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. M. 
Pres., J . Simpson, L. R. Tent and Awning 
Co.; Sec.-Mgr., D. H. Bell, Bush Caldwell Co. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles A. C. 

. Pres. J. M. Rust, Union Oil Co.; Sec., S. P. 

Chase, 111 W. 7th St.; Asst. Sec., Anne L. 
Robins. 


CALIFORNIA, Oakland—Oakland A. C. M. 
Pres., Harry J. Harding, The Oakland Bank; 
.» Fred Train, Central National Bank, Asst. 
Secy., O. L. Brillhart, 540 Oakland Bank Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Credit Association of 
San Diego. Pres., D. S. Simison, Izer-Davis 
Co.; Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 573 Spreckles Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San Francisco A. 
od = ype . Bond, Standard Oil Co.; 
Sec., O. H. Walker, 605-09 Wells Fargo Bldg. 


nee Denver—Rocky Mountain A. C. 
M., Pres. Fred L. Andrews, Davis Bros. Drug 
Co.; Sec., James B. McKelvy, 333 Cooper Bldg. 


COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M._ Pres., 
R. R. Gillett, J. S. Brown Merc. Co.; Sec., G. 
W. Everett Armour Co., Asst. Sec., Harry Ss. 
Peterson, 312 Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT Associations of 
State Secy., J Donovan, 
New Haven, Ct. 


COMMRCTICUT, pi port—Bridgeport A. C. 
M Edt 


Credit Men— 
23 Temple St., 


Pres., wards, Harvey-Hubbell, 
Inc.; Sec., EB ue ” Beach, First Natl. Bank of 
Bridgeport. 


Opener, Hartford—Hartford A. C. M. 

Pres., M. Rice, Manning Bowman & Com- 

pany, Meriden, Conn.; . E. Prentis, Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Haven A. C. 
M. Pres., Harrold Welch, New Haven 
pe Sec., E. J. McDonald, Seamless Rubber 

. 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury—Waterbury A. C. 

Pres., Frank J. Newcomb, M. J. Daly & 
Sons, Inc.; Sec., Vincent A. Miller, The Brad- 
street aa 51 Leavenworth St. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Washington—Washing- 
ton A. C. M. Pres. L. T. Watts, Standard Oi 
Co.; Sec. John A. Reilly, 827 Munsey Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville— Credit 
ern Florida. Pres., W. H. 
Neal Coffee Co.; Sec., W. 
tic Natl. Bank Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Miami- 
Fla. Pres., C. W. 
Herald; Sec. 
land Bidg. 


FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., E. J. 
ay Bryan-Keefe & Co.; Sec., S. B. Owen, 
P. O. Box 13. 


Assn. of North- 
Dowling, Check- 
B. Oliver, 906 Atlan- 


Southeastern Credit Assn. of 
aatemem, Miami Daily 
-Mer., F. G. Hathaway, 209 Shore- 


GEORGIA, — A. C. M. Pres. W. 
c. Lovejoy, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; Sec., 
. iliamson, 305 Chamber of Commerce 

g- 


GEORGIA, Augusta—Southeastern Assn. Credit 
Men. Pres., R. A. Heath, Heath, Bolster & 
Turner; Sec., W. A. Rigsby, Lombard Iron 
Works & Supply Co.; Mgr.-Treas., M. M. 
Hurst, 313-15 Southern Finance Bldg. 


GEORGIA, Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., W. 
W. Wilson, Dannenberg-Waxelbaum Co.: Sec., 
T. E. Chambers, Fourth National Bank; Corres. 
Sec., W. B. Birch, Jr. 


GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah A. C. M. Pres., 
E. M. Frank, Frank & Co.; mail to Savannah 
A. C. M., 209 Mendel Bldg. or P.O. Box 1316. 


IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres. 
F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec..Treas., WC 
Streeter, P. O. Box 588. 


ILLINOIS, Chica Cc. M: Pres. 
7 Cox, Ww. ee? a Co.; Sec. 
O’Keefe, Room 972 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
S. Dearborn St. 


ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. Pres., 
A. Tomlinson, The Field oe "Shorb Co. Sec., 
Miss E. A. J. Thompson, Decatur Grocer Co.; 
Asst. 4 and Mer., Mrs. H. S. McNulta, 220 
Milliken Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, — —Galesburg A. C. . 

res., Arthur owe, Howe-Anderson Co., 

8 J. Willis Reinet 518 Bank of Galesburg 
g. 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., 
: Green, Keystone Steel & Wire Co.; Sec 
. Sehmer, 231 So. Jefferson Ave. 


Bt uincy—Quincy A. C. M. Eyes. 
Higgins, eighard-Higgins Mfg. Co.; 
Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery ” 


ILLINOIS, Rockford—Rockford A. C. M. Pres., 
G. H. Carlstrom, Rockford Furn. Co.; Sec., T. 
Thomas, 210 Stewart Bldg. 


Geo. 


=. 


TEL INOES, e* ringfield—S ipcinatield A. Cc. we. 
Pres., aver, Wiedlocher & Son, 2nd and 
aa ye ; Sec., Eda Mueller, Geo. 


A. 
Mueller Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Louise Murphy, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


INDIANA,  Evansville—Evansville A. C. M. 
Pres. H. C. Dodson, Orr Iron Company; Sec., C. 


Howard Saberton, 607 Old Natl. Bank Bldg. 
INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M. 
Pres., Barnes, Ft. Wayne Paper Box 


Co. ; Sec., , Howard E. Fairweather, Northern In- 
diama Credit Interchange Bureau, 343 Farmers 
Trust Bldg. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis——Indianapolis A. C. M. 
Pres., Edward Stilz, Kiefer-Stewart Co.; 
99 -Megr., Merritt Fields, 507 People’s Bank 

g. 


INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. 
Pres., C. C. Ussher, Studebaker Corp.; Sec., 
D. A. Weir, 412 J. M. S. Bldg. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. M. 
Pres., Fred Einecke, Miller Parrott Baking Co., 
Sec., Henry E. Meyer, Morris Plan Co. of 
Terre Haute. 


IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. 
Carl Dwight, Schramm & Schmeig Co.; Sec., 
Jesse L. Thomas, 515 Iowa State Bank Bldg. 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. 
Pres., J. D. Nicoll, The Churchill Drug Co.; 
Sec., Milo O. Hanzlik, 616-22 Higley Bldg. 


Pres., 


IOWA—Davenport—Tri-City Credit Men’s Assn. 
Pres., Frank Kohrs, Kohrs Packing Co.; Sec., 
H. B. Betty, 1001 First Natl. Bk. Bldg. 

IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
Pres., W. W. Wilson, c-o International Oil 
Co.; Sec., Don E. Neiman, 820 Valley Nat’l 
Bank Bldg. 
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IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. MONTA 
Walter S. Monger, J. G. Hutchison fa, CM. 
W. F. Grady, R. G: Dun & Co. a } 

IOWA, foun City——Inter-State A. C. M. Pp 
M.C. Lange, Knapp & Spencer Co.; j See. MONTA 
Reed, gate Hess Co.; Asst. Sec., A. Lush = V. Wi 
P.O. ter, H 
IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres, gg &% 
J. Bondurant, Northey Mfg. Co.; Sec., J. j RA 
Jordan, 214 Marsh-Place Bldg. ee 
KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. Preg Treas. 
M. Dadisman, 154 N. Arthenian; See,,' y  Lincol 
D. Everitt, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Hon. 

& Mer., M. E. Garrison, 901-904 First NEBRA 
Bank Bidg. a Su 

Rprrucey Lexington—Lexington A, 

Pres., W B. Talbert, Blue Grass Ele - 
Grain Corp.; Acting Sec., Mrs. E. Mae NEW | 
Garry, 28-29 Northern Bank Bldg. Pres., 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville a. ¢ yp ME, 
Pres., C. W. White, Logan Company; Sec, 

J. Schneider, 3rd Floor Kenyon Bldg.; Ase KEW 


Sec., H. M. Kessler. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans fall, 
Cc. M. Pres., Geo. Grundmann, Albert 
















Co., Ltd.; Sec., T. Bartlette, 608 NEW 
Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Chas. S. Cobb. fier 
LOUISIANA, Shreveport—Who. Credit Bank 
Ass’n. Pres., A. L. Pollard, Louisiana Oil 
Rfg. Corp.; Sec. and Megr., John A. B, KEW 
826 Ardis Bldg. _ 
MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. (, 
Pres., Wm. L. Bean, McCormick & Co, REW 
400 Light St.; Sec., Ira L. Morningstar Pres 
West Redwood St., Asst. Sec., Geo. J. D. | 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston Credif sew 
Men’s Assn. Pres., Fred P. Kinney, Mex 
Mfg. Co.; Sec., J. N. Paul, 38 Chauncy St. ac 
MASSACHUSETTS—Western Mass, A. C. NEW 
res., E. . Hubbard, Chas. Hall, Inc, Ma Pre: 
St. Mgr. H. E. Morton, 616 State Bldg. Con 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worcester Bld 
C. M. Pres., Marshall Cutting, Wiley Bi 
Sweet Co.; Sec., E. G. Robertson, 311 Main a 
MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. 
Fred Haskel, Detroit Stamping Co.; See, 0.4 s 
Montgomery, 2012 First National Bank 
MICHIGAN, Flint—Pres., Lloyd H. Date Mer oa 
chants Loan Co.; Sec., L. - Murphy, R. 
Paterson Bldg., S. Saginaw & 3rd Sts. ' 
MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids A ne 
M. Pres., C. S. Hester, Macey Co; Ba 
Edwin DeGroot, 450-452 Houseman Bldg. Fill 
MICHIGAN, Jogeow some | A. ¢: ' 
E. M. Hart, Hart Fruit Co.; ; Sec. ai NOR 
N. Paul, Consumers Power Co. c 
MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. C. ¥ 
Pres., Fred G Dower, Kalamazoo City Sirf NOR 
ings Bank; Sec., R - Johns, 307 (. 
Bldg. Co 
MICHIGAN. Lansing—Lansing A. C. 

. Chapman, = Motor Car . See. 7 
ae A. Nixon, Millers Mutual Fire Ins. ( - 
MICHIGAN, aes. Bay City—Northeasten F, 

Michigan A. Pres., Fred Carle, Standard 
Oil Co., Saginaw, Mich.; Sec., A. H. Leudemm NOK 
Saginaw Assn., Armour & Co., 226-30 Milla As 
St., Saginaw. Fa 
MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A.C. M. | ~ 
luth-Superior). Pres., C. H. Whitmore, Gown XO 
Lenning Brown Co.; Sec., E. G. Robie, i . 
Christie Bldg. } V, 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Minneapolis A Cl 
M. Pres., McGrath, Loose- Wiles Biset} NO! 
Co.; Sec., J. L. Brown, 302 Thorpe Bldg. : 
MINNESOTA, St. Paul——St. Paul A. C. ll 
Pres., R. W. Lindeke, Merchants Natl. Baki) Of 
Sec.-Treas., C. F. Miller, Northern Jobbing Cs, A 
9th and Locust Sts. e 
MISSISSIF Ts, Meridian—Mississippi A. C. a 
Pres., Lee Shackleford, Melton Hdwe. OH 
Sec., S. H. McClary, Chamber of = ¢C 
Bldg. in 
MISSOURI, Joplin—Tri-State Dist. Jobb B 
Credit Assn. res., John Henderson, Hender OH 
son Grocery Co.; Sec., W. A. Van Hafften, # R 
Miners Bank Bldg. Sy 
MISSOURI, Fenees Cigy—Kanene City A. C. 
Fres., N. F. Lyon, Morton Salt Co.; Ses) oy 
L. Davies, 315 Hall Bldg. \ 
MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph A.C. \ 
Pres., R. Ridge, First Natl. Bank; See. % 
E. Roddy, Armour & Co. 4 
MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. Pres. k 
Floyd A. Ferguson, Westinghouse Gicetrie 0: s 
Sec., Orville Livingston, 214 N. Sixth St. 
MONTANA, Billings—Montana-Wyoming A. ¢ OE 
M. Pres., Wm. Lunberg, Stone-Ordean- : 
Co., Sec., Meredith J. Davies, 411-412 Stapleta E 


Bldg. 


3 Co.; Se. 
Fire Ins. (2 


Northeaster: 
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NA, Great Falls—Northern Montana A. 

oe ree m Tucker, Continental Oil Co.; 

Sec., P. ohnson, Montana Flour Mills; Mgr., 
Mrs. M. M. Berthelote, P. O. Box 1784. 


MONTANA, Fietene--Holenn a £ m, Free 
V. Wilson, Helena Hdw. : 
ter, Holter Hdw. Co.; lon  bec., See “6 6S 
ie, R com 9, Pittsburgh Block. 


KA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. i. Pres., 
NEBRASY Branch, Branch Bros., I we 
Treas., R. V. Koupal, McKelvie Pub. ‘co, of 
Lincoln. 


ir 


Schroe- 


NEBRAS. Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. 

Pres., E. KA Anderson, Interstate Machinery 

‘ Supply Co.; Executive Manager, G. P. Horn, 
Le Trerney Street. 


NEW JERSEY, Newark—North Jersey A. C. M. 
Pres., Ed Simmonds, Hanovia Chemical & 
Mig. Co.; Sec., Wm. H. Whitney, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., 20 Branford PI. 


KEW YORK, Albany——Albany A. C. M. Pres., 
L. H. Gypson, Bradstreet Co.; Sec., Clayton B. 
Hall, Miller Rubber Co. 


NEW YORK, oe Assn. of Western 


N. Y. Pres., Elmer Carlson, Crane Co.; Sec.- 
Megr., coerad C. Farrell, 704-705 Erie County 
Bank Bldg. 


NEW YORK, Elmira—Elmira A. C. M. Pres., 
w. C. et American Sales Book Co.; Sec., 


WF Mills, Thatcher Mfg. Co. 
Ww YORK. amestown—Jamestown A. C. M. 
DD "id idy, Lage Case Goods Co.; Sec. 
D. F. a Chamber of Commerce. 
NEW YORK, New York—New York Credit 
Men’s Assn. Pres., Wm. Fraser, J. P. Stevens 
: .» W. W. Orr, 468 4th Ave. 


NEW YORK, Raghorgpr—Reghonter A Cc 


Pres., Harold a. = aylor Instrument 
Companies; Sec., T. E. Mots lion, 205 Wilder 
Bldg. 

NEW Yous. Sugnecee—Sycnenee A. C. M. 


Pres., John A. Conway, Mack-Miller Candle 
Co.; Sec., Staniey R. Barker, 416 South Salina 


KEW YORK, Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., = 
. ht, "First Natl. Bank & Trust Co.; Sec., 
eggers, Room 309, Arcade Bldg. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Charlotte A. C. 

M. Pres., V. Stewart, Commercial Natl. 
Bank Bldg., So. Tryon St.; Sec.-Mgr., Wilfred 
Ellis, 407 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro—Greensboro A. 
C. M. Pres., A. G. Ellington, W. I. Anderson 
& Co.; Sec., F. R. Stout, Odell Hardware Co. 


mer CAROLINA, High Point—High Point A. 
. M. Pres., C. C. Garrett, High Point Overall 
to; Sec., J. W. Fambrough, P. O. Box 609. 


eee FARO, Winepen Salem—Winston- 

Cc. M. es., C. E. Landreth, For- 

art Dairy Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. C. Fearrington, 
O. Box 1855. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo Moorhead 

Assn. Credit Men. Pres., J. H. Trotter, Jr., 


Fargo Glass & Paint Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. A. 
Seefeldt, Stone-Ordean-Wells Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Pesto—Grand Forks 
A.C. M. Pres., M. J. Sullivan; Sec., John 
Vallely, Security Bldg., Grand Forks, N. D. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
es., Ge VanSickle, VanSickle Adjustment 


OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. Pres., 
A. T. oodward, The. United States Shoe Co.; 
-Mer., R. M. Byland, Temple Bar Bldg., 
Court and Main Sts. 


OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. Pres., 
i SenEeren, Nat’l. Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ia Co; Se D. a} Cauley, 
Bidg., Asst. ‘i 2 . L. Carter 


OHIO, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. Pres., 
Raymond Link, Ohio Nat’l Bank of Columbus; 
oJ. E. Fagan, 244 So. 3rd St. 
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OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., J. A. 
MacMillan, Rayton Rubber Mfg. Co.; Sec., R. 
M. Kelly, 629 Reibold Bldg. 


OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. C. M. Pres., 


Chas. C. Brock, The Portsmouth Stove & 
Range Co.; Sec., B. A. Leichner, The Standard 
Supply Co. 


OHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., Dan G. 
Slee, France Stone Co., 2nd Natl. Bank Bldg.; 
gr., George B. ‘Cole, 136 Huron St. 


OHIO, Youn town A. C. M. Pres., 
Frank E. nion Wholesale Lbr. 
B. Doyle, 1110-12 Mahoning 


Co.; Sec. H. 

Natl. Bank Bldg. 

CHE. AIRENAA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma City 
Cc. M. Pres., ohn McNair, Fox Fliet Drug 


4 3 Sec., A. L mith, 230-33 Terminal Arcade 
Bldg. 


town— Youn 
ilson, The 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. 
C. Wright, Swift & Co.; Sec., V. P. 
512 Central Natl. Bank Bldg. 


Pres., T. 
Wilson, 


OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. Pres., 
B. F. Wagner, Pacific Coast Biscuit Co.; Exec- 
utive Secretary, H. P. Lambert, 671 Pittock 


Block. 
PENNSYLV. Allentown—Lehigh Netter A. 
Cc. . Pres., Clarence E. Siegtried. = 
Young & Co.; Sec., J. H. J. Reinhard, 403 


Hunsicker Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. C. 
M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 So. 2nd St.; Sec., 
Charles W. Blosser, P. O. Box 706. 


PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—New Castle A. 
. - rom, < Be khart, McFate & 
Lockhart; Sec., Roy M. Jamison, 332 Safe De- 
posit & Trust’ Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Philadelphia A. 
C. M. Pres., Dayton Shelly, John B. 
Stetson Co.; Sec., David A. Longacre, 1503 
North American Bl dg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, gg ag Credit Asso- 
ciation of Western Penn. Pres., Congdon, 
Bank of Pittsburgh; Exec. Mer., . I. Mac- 
Queen, 1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading A. C. M. 


Pres., C. Raymond Van Reed, Van Reed Paper 
Co., Inc.; Sec., Edwin Himmelberger, 44 N. 
6th St. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Inter-State Credit 

en’s Assn. Pres., P. J. Dowdell, Firestone 

Tire & Rubber Co.; Acting Sec., T. C. Bridge- 
man, Fairmont Creamery Co. 


ay yg | ay Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes-Barre 

M. ~~ = F. Evans, Miner-Hillard 

Milling Co.; H. McDonnell, 316-320 
Miners Bank B 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Rhode Island 
Credit Men’s Ass’n. Pres. ie te S. Hopkins, 
Belcher & Loomis Hdw. Sec., Ralph S. 
Potter, R. I. Credit Men’s ng 61 Orange 
St., Executive Sec., Chas. E. Austin, Jr., 6 
Orange St. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Piedmont Cred- 
it & Adjustment Bureau. Pres., S. C. Temple- 
ton, Cozby-Templeton Co.; Sec.-Treas., A. N. 
Brunson, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux Falls, A 
C. M._ Pres., R. S. Sloan, Crane Co.; Sec., 
Ralph E. Owen, Box 283. 


TENNESSEE, yee a—Chattanooga A. C. 
M. Pres., W. ze ord, American Lava 
Corp.; Sec., J. H. Mc allum, 809 Broad Street. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. 
Pres., R. E. Batey, Hackney, Kearns & Lacke 
‘0.3 ke E. Bibee, American Natl. Ban 
Bldg. 

TENNESSEE, Memgblo~-Momphie /» ¢. we 
Pres., A. C. Burchett, Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co.; Sec.-Mgr., E. N. Dietler, 608 Ran- 
dolph Bldg., P. O. Box 211; Asst. Sec., Miss 
Gladys E. Hess. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. C. M. 
Pres., T. J. Wilkinson, c-o O’Bryan Bros.; 
Sec., Buford K. Harmon, 718 Stahlman Bldg. 


TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. 
Posey, Walter Tips Co.; Sec., 
hart, P. O. Box 1075. 


F. W. 
Barn- 


Pres., 
Horace C. 


TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Pres., 
C. C. Chinski, c/o Josey-Miller Co.; Sec., H. M. 
Higgins, 209 Gilbert Bldg. 


TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Association. Pres., ; . Dysart, Graybar 
Electric Co.; Sec. E. F. Anderson, Suite 725 
Santa Fe Bldg. 


Tees, El Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. Pres., 
Ww. B. McSain, El Paso Natl. Bank; Sec., 
an T. Neeson, 620-21-22 Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS, Forth Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 
Pres., P. T. Powell, Williamson Dickie Mfg. 
ug Sec., E. P. Singleton, P. O. Box 1190. 


TEXAS, San Antonio—San 
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TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. C. M. Pres., 
I. A. Keller, Theo. Keller Co.; Sec., Morris D. 


Meyer, 433-34 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 


Antonio Who, C. M. 


A. Pres., R. D. Barclay, Natl. Bank of Com 
merce; Sec.-Mgr., Henry A. Hirschberg, 313 
Alamo Natl, Bank Bldg. 


TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., C. M. 
Penland, Waco Drug Co.; Sec., Gus P. Rosen- 
thal, Archenhold Auto Supply Co. 


TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. C. 
Pres., a 
Texas; Sec 
tional Bank “Sa: e 


M. 
sie, enema Oil Co._ of 

Thomas, City Na- 
P. 0. Yen 368. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter- Mountela A. CG. 
N Pres., N. Y. Schofield, Z. M. I.; Sec.- 
Megr., Robert Peel, 1411 W a Bank Bldg. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol A. C. 
M. Pres., G. Tollie Thomas, Mitchell Powers 
Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson Candy Co. 


VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. M. 


Pres., W. Bowles, Barker Jennings Hdwe. 
Corp.; Sec., E. W. Kenley, L. E. Lichford. 
beg Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. 
M. Pres., W. R. Meech, Lyon & Greenleaf 
Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Shelton N. Woodward, 1210 

Natl. Bank of Commerce Building. 


VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. Pres., 
T. Coleman Andrews, T. Coleman Andrews Co.; 
Sec.-Mer., J. P. Abernethy, 208 State Planters 
Bank Bldg. 


Vas. Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., 
F. Davis, Roanoke mole A. Bakery; Sec.- 
tae H. W. Hobson, Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. Pres., 
O. L. Woods, Fisher Flourin as Sec., John 
A. Bennett, 360-61 Colman bide 


WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Merchants 
Association. Pres., C. G. Gamble, Crane Co.; 
Sec.-Treas., J. D. Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Wholesalers’ A. C. 
M. Pres., A. H. Heoth, Hunt & Mottet Co.; 


Sec., Edward B. Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. C. 


M. Pres. F. S. Armistead, Bluefield Furn. 
Co.; Sec., C. B. Smith, P. O. Box 449. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Cha:leston—Charleston A. C. 
M res., Arnett, Eskew, Smith & Can- 
non; Sec., Lee H. Henkel, 406 Capital City 
Bank Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central West 
Virginia A. C. M. Pres., R. v: Hartley, 
Clarksburg Wholesale Co.; Sec., . R. Hofft- 
man, 410 Union Bank Bldg. 

on—Huntington A. 
Twentieth Street 


First Huntington 


weet VIRGINIA, aoe 
M. Pres., D. Hall, 
Banie: See, CC ‘Wattald, 
Nat'l Bank Bldg., 12th Floor. 


WES1 VIRGINIA, Parkersbur cg on 
Marietta A. C. M. Pres., Carl W. Robinson, 
Crescent Supply Co., Marietta, Ohio; Parkers- 
burg, W &.3 Sec., J. W. dae R. G. 
Dun & Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


WEST vine es — heeinn As SC. 
. Pres., E. A. Rose, : eeling Corrugating 
Co.; Sec., H. z Davis, 687. 


O. Box 


WEST VIRGINIA, Williamson—Williamson, A. 
C. M. Pres., P. Hawkins, Hawkins Ice 
Co.; Sec., C. A. Mayhew, Sanitary Bottle Co. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac A. C. 
. Pres., O Kuehn, The Bonita Co.; Sec., 
8 J. Stenz, care of The Zinke Co., P O Box 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Northern Wisconsin- 
Michigan A. C. M. Pres., B. C. Schilling, F. 
C. Schilling Co.; Sec., C. Ww. Shekey, 123 No. 
Washington St. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. C. M. 
Pres., M. J. Brew, Jewett & Sherman Co.; Sec., 
James G. Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Central Wisconsin A. C. 
M. Pres., egy Orlebeke, Oshkosh Corrugated 
= “> Sec., Chas. D. Breon, Rooms 

-7. ain. 
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CREDIT MONTHLY 


CONSERVE YOUR SPARE TIME— 
INVEST IN SYSTEMATIC STUDY — 
MAKE IT COUNT TOWARD 


A BETTER CREDIT JOB 








Progress for the man or woman in business is marked 

by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they de- 
pend essentially on a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will e advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims ifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 
logical step in their advancement. 


1 is a Department of the National Associa- 
The Institute tion of Credit Men. Its educational 
work is carried on through two main channels—class room 
courses offered under the auspices of local credit associations in 
a number of cities, and correspondence courses conducted from 
the National Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the class room courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 


Those who are not able to attend class room courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 


now offered by the Na- 
Correspondence Courses tional Institute of Credit 


are two: Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The ma- 
terial in each course consists of a text book, printed lecture as- 
signments, and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of 
the Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 
and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 


In the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 
Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 
American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University.) 


Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will 
be announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are 
continuing their work toward the In- 
stitute’s certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered by 

educational institutions such as 
Columbia University and the 
University of | Wiscon- 
sin. Apply direct to these 
institutions for full im 
formation. 


De. Frank A. Fatt 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
or Crepir Derr, 4 
One Park Avenue 
New York City. 
Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


One Park Avenue 


Certi The National Institute of Credit gives 

; ficates: Certificates, the Junior and the Senior 
tificate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who haw 
completed the following 300 hours of work. 





The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have com 
Gined the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate ang | 
additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in th | 
following subjects : 





Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and Invest- 

—--- pecaeaacebbousdsarcenetenssspeeeucsies 60 

Merchandising eee gs xe 

Money and Banking..... 

Busi i n00.cndubabhpeseecsoneseseneesbes eens 30 hours 

Business Law of Bankruptcy 

Dobos Treks sal Foreign Credit 

Credit SCE Loo ala ciic. bedaninbes cokanvercbenial 

Ne oak sch kas cacbabens tense peavesaniusuueed 

Associates and Fellows in Credit Sintante = ) 
awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three years of | 


—— credit experience become Associates of the National 
nstitute of Credit. Students who have been awarded the Senior 
Certificate and who have had five years of practical credit ex | 
ience become (provided they are at least 25 years of age} | 
ellows of the National Institute of Credit. ' 


ani 1 The educational work of the Institute & | 

Org zation under the direction of the Director of 

Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed of a 

board of four business educators and eight experienced credit 

men. The Committee on Credit Education of the National 

eves co-operates in establishing and maintaining local 
pters. 


Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute cours 
Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand corner 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describing | 
the correspondence courses, and registration blanks. The | 
courses are $20.00 each or $35.00 if taken together. This is at 
cost. The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to help 
to produce better credit men. 


_ Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, or look 
ing forward to it, remember that these courses will be of distinct 

ue to you in any business. When new policies are to be 
formed, modern business turns to the man who is tho 
trained in the principles of credit, for the man who knows 
knows business. 


Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you full 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute help 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation stome 
of modern business. 


New York City 





Study This Summer May Mean Promotion Next Winter 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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NE aim of the White Fireman’s work is to 


neaila a j limit the advance of fires from small begin- 
— : = nings to widespread destruction. The communi- 
hours Zz cated, or “exposure” fire, may endanger the lives 
pa -€ and destroy the property of hundreds of persons 
hos j who are in no way connected with the fire’s origin. 
hours \ ; For example, in the historic conflagration at 
hours ‘ j Chelsea, Mass., 18 lives were taken and 3500 
onte r) j j buildings were destroyed by a fire originating far 
e bees , j \ from the final boundaries of the affected territory. 
years of } \ In this case, as in many other great fire-disasters, 
an 3 inflammable roofs were the chief factor in trans- 
redit em | mitting the flames from one building to another. 
of age) The White Fireman, symbolizing the Fire-Preven- 
i tion Service maintained by insurance companies, 
stitute yp | advises with architects and builders that projected 
ector of structures may be planned and erected to have the 
sed of least possible susceptibility to both internal and 
ed credit 
National external fire-damage. 
ng local Particularly to safeguard buildings against com- 
municated or “exposure” fires, and to confine 
e course potential conflagrations close to their point of 
1 corner origin, the White Fireman tests every variety of 
ie roofing, as well as interior and exterior building- 
Th. materials, that their fire-resistant properties may 
his is at be predetermined. 
t to help For such tests, he has available the special proving- 
apparatus of great physical laboratories, which 
oe realistically reproduce the exactions imposed by 
fe to be actual fire conditions. 


Insurance Company of 








° 

you fall North America 
on stone ae PHILADELPHIA 

The Loss-Prevention Service rendered by the and 

White een anaes the — of prop- 

ty, with recommendations for the eliminatio ° 

= cokaahen of existing fire-hazards; the sonia Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
DI I of building-materials; the practical trial of fire- ° 

extinguishers and other protective equipment; North America 

the examination of electrical apparatus and 
' City materials, for their fire-safety; and much other write practically every form of insurance except life 
, technical assistance to the furtherance of fire- y : 2 
iil prevention and property conservation. The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company— Founded 1792 


Property Owners may Secure Loss- prevention Service through Responsible Insurance Agents 





> 7) USINESS,; under the 

guaranties of our na- 
tional Constitution, offers 
equal opportunity for all. 


Harris & Ewing, Washington 


But business progress de- 
pends upon the conserva- 
tion of resources, which 
only Insurance in its ever 
broadening scope can defi- 
nitely secure. 


A symbol of the sound- 


| NSURANCE est protection is the Red 


Royal Shield on an insur- 


COMPANY. ance policy. 


LIMITED. 





INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN PRANCISCO, CAL 
William Mackintosh, Mer. Milton Dargan, Mer. Field & Cowles, Mgrs. Elwin W. Law, Mgr. H. R. Burke, Mgr. 





